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Prefatory Note. 



Two of the following papers on the 
“ Border Breeds of Sheep ” were written 
about two years ago for The Field, and 
formed part of a series of articles from 
various pens, published from time to time 
in the columns of that journal, on the dis- 
tinct breeds of cattle and sheep in Great 
Britain. The author wrote them in a fluent 
— some people may think rather a flippant 
— style, purposely, avoiding dry statistics, 
with the view to suit the taste of general 
newspaper readers. Had he composed 
them with an eye to publication in their 
present form, he would have been a little 
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more practical. At the request of the 
publisher — who considers them worthy of 
reproduction — he has revised them, and 
added an article on Blackfaced Sheep, thus, 
as it were, completing the pure breeds of 
sheep peculiar to Scotland and the Border 
counties. 

T he publisher has spared neither trouble 
nor expense in getting up the small volume 
in an attractive form ; and should it attain 
any measure of success, the author considers 
it will be more owing to the excellence of 
its illustrations than any intrinsic merit 
possessed in the articles themselves. 



Stodrig, Kelso, 

January , 1875. 
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Blackfaced Sheep. 



HE early history of the breed, commonly 
called Highland or Blackfaced, is involved 
in obscurity. Little doubt can exist that 
they are a native breed, and we may just say of 
them, as “ Topsy,” in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, “ ’Specks 
they growed.” The probability is, that they were 
allowed for ages to pick up a precarious subsistence 
as best they could, and multiply and replenish the 
earth according to their own natural instincts. Al- 
though there is no record of any great improvers, 
as Bakewell in Leicesters, or Robson in Cheviots, 
suddenly bringing about a revolution in their history, 
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a great improvement has been effected, more espe- 
cially if we are to believe that the ancient “ Dun- 
faces” were their original progenitors. No doubt, 
it was brought about gradually by men of intelli- 
gence and judgment, in careful selection, putting 
together animals of the best type, and breeding from 
their produce ; but as Blackfaced flocks occupied 
wide tracts of country where fencing was unknown, 
the benefits of such selection were often in a mea- 
sure lost by the tups being put to them indiscri- 
minately. This naturally accounts for their im- 
provement being slower than in breeds placed in 
more favourable circumstances. 

In our treatise on the Cheviots, we mention that 
after the great improvement on the breed effected 
by Robson of Belford, they in a great measure 
supplanted the Blackfaces wherever soil and climate 
were at all suited to their production. Hence, it 
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may be considered somewhat inconsistent when we 
say that of late years there has been a decided re- 
action in favour of the Blackfaced Sheep. This is 
attributable to the disastrous seasons of 1859-60 
and 1 860-6 1, which will long live in the memory 
of hill farmers. A succession of cold, stormy 
weather entirely killed vegetation, and consequently 
Cheviot flocks got so reduced in condition that they 
died in great numbers ; while it was observed that 
the loss in Blackfaced was infinitesimal in proportion. 
The belief gained ground that the keeping of Che- 
viots had been carried beyond its natural limits, and 
the result was that many sheep farmers took to 
keeping a proportion of Blackfaced on their higher 
grounds. As Cheviots are usually kept on what is 
called “ green land/’ whereas Blackfaced have 
generally a mixture of moss and heather, a con- 
troversy arose, and in fact still exists, on the point, 
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— whether, if the Blackfaced had been confined to 
the “ green land,” with all the natural juices dried 
out of it, they would not have succumbed as 
readily as the Cheviots ? Blackfaced breeders gene- 
rally repudiate this opinion, and we feel disposed to 
agree with them, being fully persuaded that under 
any circumstances their favourites are the hardier, 
less liable to rot, and altogether so tenacious of 
life that they will live on, though reduced to the 
smallest pittance and the most abject poverty. 

Our own recollections of Blackfaced sheep carry 
us back nearly half a century, when the father of 
the writer took a large stock farm, about the highest 
in Lammermoor, which he stocked entirely with 
them, and we became associated with him in their 
management. We remember well that then Gil- 
lespie of Douglas Mill, in Lanarkshire, was the 
man principally connected with the improvement of 
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the breed, and, in fact, his flock considered at the 
top of the tree. In drafts from it ours was princi- 
pally, indeed almost exclusively, selected, and the 
consequence was that we soon attained a con- 
siderable local notoriety, carrying nearly all the 
prizes for tups and gimmers at Gifford, Lauder, 
and other local shows for a good many years. 
We then gathered any little practical experience we 
ever had in the management of Blackfaced sheep, 
and from personal observation can still recall many 
of their peculiarities — their strong affection for some 
favourite haunt often prompting the ewes to travel 
long distances to it on the eve of lambing — their 
wonderful maternal instinct in sticking to their lambs 
in the most suffocating snow-drifts — their indomit- 
able industry and perseverance in working among 
the deep snow with their feet, and earning a scanty 
subsistence in the most severe weather — and their 
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wonderful powers of endurance under the most 
trying circumstances. Among many others of a 
similar nature, we remember an instance of a wed- 
der coming out alive, after lying under the snow 
twenty-eight days, dreadfully emaciated, but with 
constitution sound as ever. From the singularity of 
his history, he was kept on for several years, and 
held the honourable position of “ Snawbreaker’’ to 
the flock, in leading them to the hill when deeply 
covered with snow. We have also lively reminis- 
cences of the chivalrous spirit of the tups at 
certain seasons, walking back from each other some 
five or six yards a piece, as if by mutual consent, and 
then meeting in the centre in full career, like knight 
errants in the tourney, their horned foreheads clos- 
ing like the clang of armour, and occasionally dis- 
locating each others necks. To show the wonder- 
ful individuality the Blackfaces possess, like “ the 
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human face divine,” no two being exactly alike, we 
may mention that in our highest-lying hirsel of 
ewes, which was herded for many years by a man 
of great simplicity of character, who used to be 
called “ a sheep among men, and a man among 
sheep,” he made no scruple in saying that he knew 
every individual ; sheep of his flock, consisting of 
about 700, and thought there was nothing at all 
wonderful in it. We were among the first to cross 
some of our ewes with Leicester Tups in so high a 
a locality, a system which has since become so 
popular. It had, however, its disadvantages : they 
came much leaner out of their wool, and, besides, it 
curtailed our choice of ewe lambs for stock. The 
ewes are wonderful milkers, as much superior to 
the Cheviots in this respect as Cheviots to the Lei- 
cesters, and their lambs less liable to scour. This 
was evinced by the fact, that in peculiarly fine warm 
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summers all the lambs not required for stock 
were sold to the butcher. Our wedders being 
sold to regular customers in lots of one or two 
scores, as pot flocks, recalls the following circum- 
stance. In a season of limited supply one of them 
had accidentally been overlooked, and, instead of 
wedders, was consequently supplied with a score of 
young eild ewes or gimmers. He thus inadvertently 
made the discovery, which had been patent to us 
long before, that a Blackfaced sheep fattened on its 
native pasture is the finest mutton in the world, 
and the competition for them was great in follow- 
ing years. 

Within the last twenty years or so, the chief 
pioneers in the improvement of the Blackfaced breed 
were John Watson, Nisbet ; James Craig of Craig- 
dairock, Biggar ; David Foyer, Knowhead, Camp- 
sie ; James Greenshiels, Westown, Douglas ; Thos. 
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Aitken, Listonshiels ; and John Archibald, Over- 
shiels, Stow. We might add many more of nearly 
equal celebrity, the difficulty being to know where 
to stop ; and we feel almost warranted in saying 
that the latter gentleman has fairly established his 
pre-eminence, by carrying the highest honours, for 
several years, at the Highland Society s and other 
important shows. Mr. Archibald also rents the 
hill-farm of Midcrosswood, in the Pentland Hills. 
His son, Mr. James Archibald, has been associated 
with him in the management of Blackfaced stock 
since his boyhood, and no man can be more tho- 
roughly enthusiastic and practical than he. At his 
arable farm of Duddingstone, near South Oueens- 
ferry, the very finest specimens of the breed may 
any day be seen, enjoying a little generous treatment 
preparatory to making their appearance in auction 
and prize rings. 
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It is a curious fact that breeders who have 
attained eminence in the management of any particu- 
lar class of animals have generally an eye to the 
lines of beauty and symmetry in others ; their suc- 
cess in the one in which they specially excel proceed- 
ing often from fortuitous circumstances. We have 
an instance of this in Mr Archibald and his sons, 
who, on their farm of Glengelt, on the confines of 
Lammermoor, have a flock of Cheviots of rare 
quality, and bid fair to dispute supremacy with 
Cheviot breeders of older standing. In like manner 
we find Lord Polwarth, so justly celebrated for his 
famous flock of Leicesters, showing a bold front in 
the breeding of Shropshire Downs, and recently 
selecting a breed of shorthorned cattle, which have 
already given augury of future fame. We have a 
more striking example still in Mr Elliot of Hind- 
hope the acknowledged representative man in Che- 
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viots — whose name we see frequently in prize lists 
all over the kingdom, in Leicesters and Blackfaces in 
sheep ; shorthorns, kyloes, and crosses in cattle ; 
Clydesdales, hunters, and hackneys in horses ; while 
in the canine species he is equally at home in fox- 
hounds, greyhounds, and collies. It is well known 
that in the latter his taste and judgment have been 
in requisition by the highest lady of the land. 

Breeders have, of course, their own peculiar tastes; 
but it is generally allowed that the frame of the Black- 
faced sheep should approximate very closely to that 
of the Cheviot. During the writer’s experience, the 
fashionable taste in horns was somewhat different 
from the present ; they could not be too close to the 
head, if they only cleared it, and in trying to reach 
the standard of excellence, there was a constant 
necessity for the use of the saw. This was an 
error ; the present taste, of the horns being wider set, 
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and rising in a fine circular arch, quite clear of the 
head, is not only handsomer, but betokens, we think, 
a more fully developed animal. They should never 
rise high on the cantle, which is not only ungraceful, 
but has always a most pernicious effect on ewes in 
lambing. The horns should be hard and flinty, 
and on no account blood-red, which, besides being 
unsightly, indicates a softness of constitution. We 
prefer the colour of the face to be either entirely 
black, or brooked — viz., black and white, clearly de- 
fined, without running into grey — and both face and 
legs ought to be clean, and free from all dunness or 
tuftiness. The flow of the wool should reach 
within a few inches of the ground, and be free 
from dead hairs. Animals of this type possess a 
great deal of style and quality, and are perhaps more 
agile than any other of the sheep species. 

The localities where Blackfaced sheep may be 
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said to have attained the greatest perfection in the 
South of Scotland are Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, Mid- 
Lothian, Roxburghshire, &c. There they are 
either mixed ewe and wedder, or entirely ewe or 
breeding flocks. They are allowed to go at large 
over their walk, and are gathered or disturbed in 
any way as seldom as possible. Occasions of this 
sort are now less frequent than formerly, as weaning 
is hardly ever resorted to in lambs intended for 
stock, unless in the case of the draft ewes, for 
ten days or so, to allow them to dry •, washing 
is given up, and voted an institution which, in 
their case, does not pay ; and smearing also is 
abandoned for the easier practice of dipping, except 
in very exposed situations. Like Cheviots, the ewes 
have their first lambs at two years old, the lambing 
season commencing about the middle of April, and 
are sold at five or six, generally to produce a single 
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crop of half-bred lambs, and then be fattened 
for the butcher. In ordinary years they can tide 
over the winter without any auxiliary food at all ; 
but in a deep storm, a small quantity of natural hay 
is enough to supply their wants. In the Midland 
Counties mixed ewe and wedder flocks may be said 
to be the rule, while in the Northern Counties they 
are usually wedders entire. These are generally 
bought as lambs, which are sent for wintering into 
the lower grounds in the neighbourhood of the sea- 
shore, the two and three-year-old wedders being 
afterwards wintered on the lower grounds of the 
summer grazings, and then sent to the Southern 
markets to be sold for feeding off In favourable 
seasons a good many of them are fair fat from the 
hills. 

The principal market for ewe hoggs used to be 
held at West Linton in May, commencing by grey 
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day light, and; when much in demand; sales of high- 
class animals being often effected the night before. 
It is now removed to Lanark, and there, we are 
told, sales often commence a day or two before 
the legitimate market. The market for ewe and 
wedder lambs is also held at Lanark in August. 
Ewe hoggs have sometimes reached as high as 
£46 ; ewe lambs, £29 ; and wedder lambs, £21, 10s 
per clad score. The principal market for north 
country ewes and wedders is Falkirk. The tups 
are generally sold by auction, the greatest market 
for them being Edinburgh, and the prices they bring 
clearly show that the spirit of improvement is as 
great in Blackfaces as any other breed. In 1873, 
Mr. Greenshiels reached the high average of from 
£13 to £14 for his lot, and Mr. Archibald about £15 
on a lot of sixty. The improvement in the quality 
of wool has also been considerable but as it is a 
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secondary matter in the culture of the breed — a good 
covering from the cold being the main point' — it has 
perhaps scarcely been commensurate with that in 
other respects. The average weight of fleece over 
a flock may run from 3lbs. to 5lbs., the latter being 
an extreme weight. The intrinsic value of the 
Blackfaced breed lies in the superior quality of 
mutton, and the excellent cross they make with the 
Border Leicester tup. This cross is not much 
slower in coming to maturity than the Leicester 
Cheviots, more especially— judging from our own 
experience — if they are pushed on with extra feeding 
on grass in summer, and their mutton is not very 
much inferior to Blackfaced entire. 

In reference to the circumstance previously men- 
tioned, of hill farmers having lately increased the 
breeding of Blackfaced sheep on their high-lying 
lands, it is a curious fact that this can only be done 
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■with advantage by fencing them off from the Che- 
viots. If allowed to graze indiscriminately, they are 
far too active and industrious for their more luxuri- 
ous neighbours. Starting from their heights with the 
dawn, they sweep down upon the lower grounds, 
nipping the tender herbage with the dew on it ; then 
make the circuit of the middle walk, and are first 
up again in the evening to their favourite haunts. 
Thus the Cheviots may be said to be much in the 
same plight as anglers following in the wake of 
more skilful lovers of the gentle craft down the 
tempting streams and whirling eddies of some well- 
frequented river. 

On the whole, we may safely conclude that the 
Blackfaced sheep will maintain their prestige as a 
most interesting and useful auxiliary in hill farming ; 
and, where they are confined to their legitimate limits, 
pay for judicious breeding and careful management, 
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as well as any other. Long may their lithe and 
agile figures, which artists are so fond of de- 
picting on their canvas, dot old Scotland’s rugged 
mountain sides, adding to their picturesque beauty ; 
and long may their more fully-developed forms 
grace the noble parks of our aristocracy, even in 
the heart of merry England ! 



Cheviot Sheep. 



HE Cheviots — a range of hills in the Border 
Pga counties of England and Scotland — were 
the early home of the Cheviot sheep, whence 
they derive their name, and to which they were exclu- 
sively confined for many generations. They seem to 
have been a native breed, although a legend still gains 
credence, especially among shepherds, that the first 
of them were imported into the country by the 
Spanish Armada, having swam to land from some 
of the shipwrecked vessels of that ill-fated expedi- 
tion that were drifted on the Western Isles. They 
are generally described as small sheep, very light in 
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bone and wool, with brownish heads and legs, and 
hardy constitution ; their scraggy frames bearing 
very little resemblance to the well-proportioned 
Cheviots of the present day. Nevertheless, from 
their adaptation to the soil and climate, they appear 
to have spread over a great part of the elevated 
lands in the south of Scotland long before an at- 
tempt was made to improve them. The earliest 
recorded attempt was about a hundred years ago, 
and was eminently successful. The merit of this 
is universally accorded to Mr. Robson of Belford, 
although Cheviot breeders of the present day differ 
materially regarding the cross he made use of. 
We have it from Mr. Robson Scott of Newton— a 
grandson of Mr. Robson — that he travelled over 
the greater part of England for the purpose of see- 
ing various breeds of sheep in different districts, 
with the view of selecting rams to cross his flock 
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of Cheviots. The sheep he considered most suit- 
able were of a breed then existing in Lincolnshire, 
of which he purchased several rams to put to 
selected ewes. The cross answered admirably, 
greatly improving the flock in every respect, without 
materially lessening its hardy character. Mr. Rob- 
son then occupied several high and stormy farms on 
the Border, and the cross breed throve well upon 
them. Twenty years afterwards he made a second 
visit to Lincolnshire to obtain another infusion of 
the same blood, but found the breed had become so 
much larger and less hardy that he declined to ven- 
ture on them. The theory of Mr. Aitchison of 
Linhope, a high authority in Cheviots, as well as 
other eminent breeders, is that the breed Mr. Rob- 
son imported were Bakewell’s Leicesters, with 
which he crossed a few select Cheviot ewes, and 
that the offspring of this cross were sent to the hills 
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to cover his extensive flocks. The great resem- 
blance between the two breeds raises a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of this hypothesis ; but, on the 
other hand, the tenderness of the Leicesters makes 
it very improbable that such a cross could stand the 
winters of so stormy a climate. We have besides, 
in later times, been cognisant of instances where a 
slight dash of the Leicester blood was introduced, 
and proved detrimental to the hardiness of the 
breed, and experimenters were generally fain to 
retrace their steps. Of the two assertions, there- 
fore, we incline to that of Mr. Robson Scott, more 
especially as it is not merely derived from tradition, 
but, as he solemnly affirms, from an oral statement 
he had from his grandfather. Under any circum- 
stances, Mr. Robson stands confessed the great im- 
prover of the breed, although, like Bakewell in 
Leicesters, the means he used are involved in some 
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obscurity. This early cross gave a correctness of 
form and symmetry that has never yet been sur- 
passed : greater bone has no doubt been introduced 
in the present day ; but, in the opinion of many 
Cheviot breeders, to an unprofitable extent, as 
greater bone often implies reduced numbers. 

Mr. Robson’s flock thus proved the nucleus from 
which Cheviot breeders drew their supply of rams 
for many years. His mode of selling is said to 
. have been somewhat unique. A ticket was attached 
to each sheep with the price put on him, so that 
customers could choose according to their tastes and 
means. The impetus given to the breeding of Che- 
viots was immense : they rapidly found their way 
into other districts of Scotland and the north of 
England, supplanting the blackfaced breed, which, 
like the aborigines in India and America, may be 
said to retire before the advancing wave of civiliza- 
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tion. Let it not be supposed, however, that we 
disparage the blackfaced breed of sheep. For har- 
diness and beauty they are unsurpassed, and still 
yield a profitable return in regions where Cheviots 
could not live. Our earliest associations in sheep 
farming are connected with them ; and we well 
remember a severe snow-storm in Lammermoor, 
late in April of 1827, when the Cheviot ewes, los- 
ing the instinct of maternal affection, left their 
newly-dropped lambs to perish in scores, while the 
blackfaced stuck closely to theirs, and the loss in 
them was a mere trifle. Our memory still clings to 
their black and mottled faces, bright eyes, and beau- 
tifully arched horns, with all the freshness of a first 
love. 

Early in the present century the Cheviot sheep 
were largely introduced into the northern counties 
of Scotland, chiefly by farmers of large capital on 
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the Borders. Numbers of small crofters were 
turned out of their holdings, which were changed 
into extensive sheep walks. There can be no 

doubt that the movement, although unpopular at 
the time, was the means of increasing production, 
and proved in every case of judicious management 
a most profitable investment. 

In later times the condition of Cheviot flocks has 
been greatly ameliorated by draining, shelter, pro- 
viding a plentiful supply of food for use in stormy 
weather, and other modern improvements. Mr. 
Aitchison of Linhope may be said to have been the 
pioneer both in the advocacy and practice of the 
system of cutting a considerable quantity of hay, 
not only on the open grounds, wherever the deep- 
ness of the soil afforded an extra covering, but by 
having several enclosures on each farm where hay 
could be produced sufficient for its requirements, 
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thus making them self-sustaining. These inclosures 
are also useful as a run for the weaker ewes and 
lambs, and afford an early bite, so essential to ewes 
in the lambing season. To use Mr. Aitchison’s 
own .forcible language : “ Hay is the sheet-anchor 
of the stock farmer.” We doubt not some of our 
readers will recognise in Mr. Aitchison a man not 
only intimately associated with the improvement of 
Cheviot stock, but of agriculture in general, and re- 
call with a thrill of pleasure his deep-toned voice, 
clear enunciation, and fervid eloquence in returning 
thanks at the banquets of the Highland Society of 
Scotland for the toast of “The Tenantry,” or the 
halo of romance he threw over his subject when, in 
language rivalling in sublimity the poetry of “Ossian,” 
he proposed “ The Peasantry of Scotland.” 

The practical management of a Cheviot flock is, 
on the whole, exceedingly simple. Generally speak- 
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ing, they go at large over the farm during the whole 
season, Individual sheep never taking a very wide 
range. The area required for each varies from 
about two to four acres, according to quality. In 
some cases the hoggs are kept separate from the 
ewes, which gives an opportunity of supplying them 
with more generous treatment in stormy weather ; 
but frequently they are allowed shortly after wean- 
ing to graze together. This gives them the advan- 
tage of a mother’s care, for they generally recognise 
each other. In some cases they are allowed to go 
on without being weaned at all ; but we think such 
a system must be injurious to the future progeny. 
Ewes have their first lambs in April at two years 
old, and are sold as draughts at five or six, being 
replaced by the best of the ewe lambs. They are 
invariably sold for producing a crop of lambs by 
Leicester tups. These, with the wedder lambs, the 
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small ewe lambs, and wool, usually form the whole 
produce of the farm. This applies to Cheviots in 
the southern counties of Scotland ; in the north the 
practice differs considerably. There the wedder 
lambs are not sold, but kept on till sold as wedders 
at three years old. The wedder hoggs are never 
wintered at home, but sent into winter quarters in 
Ross-shire and neighbouring counties — some as far 
as Aberdeenshire — where they have the outrun, as it 
is called, on arable farms — viz., nearly the whole 
grass— on which they are kept till the weather be- 
comes stormy, when they are folded on turnips. 
They are sent about October io, and remain till the 
beginning of April. The cost of wintering, in- 
cluding smearing (which operation takes place shortly 
after reaching their winter quarters), varies from 
about 7s to gs each. 

With the exception of the great Inverness market 
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in July, where large sales are made by character , for 
delivery later in the season, markets for Cheviots 
are held in autumn— the most important being Mel- 
rose and Lockerbie for lambs, and Falkirk Septem- 
ber and October trysts for ewes and wedders. 
Besides these, auction marts have sprung up in 
various quarters, where large quantities are disposed 
of; and although we question the policy of selling 
stock in bulk in this way, thus superseding old 
established markets, and paying 3d and 4d in the 
pound for doing what farmers ought to be able to 
do for themselves, there can be no doubt that for 
the sale of single sheep it is admirably fitted. Mr. 
Aitchison was the first to introduce the system of 
selling Cheviot tups by auction at his farm of Men- 
zion, in Peeblesshire, more than forty years ago ; 
the practice is now universal. One of the most 

attractive sales of the season is held at Beattock. 

c 
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Mr. Bryden of Kennelhead (late of Moodlaw), long 
known as a most successful breeder ; the Messrs 
Carruthers of Kirkhill ; and Mr. Johnstone of Cap- 
plegill— almost equally celebrated— have an annual 
sale there, and draw purchasers from all parts of 
Scotland. Last year about 120 tups averaged 10 
guineas each. Similar sales are held in various 
localities, one of the most important being at Hawick 
in September, where, among others, the lots of Mr. 
Aitchison, and Mr Elliot of Hindhope, always com- 
mand a large attendance and a deal of spirited bid- 
ding. The latter gentleman has for many years 
been a most successful exhibitor of Cheviots at 
Highland Society’s and other shows, carrying every- 
thing before him. We cannot resist giving an 
anecdote, which shows that his fame as a breeder 
must even have reached the ear of royalty. Hap- 
pening to be an exhibitor at the Smithfield Show, 
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Mr. Elliot took the opportunity of visiting the Home 
Farm at Windsor, when he had the honour of being 
commanded to wait upon the Queen. Her Majesty, 
with that graceful condescension for which she is 
remarkable, received him with a cordial shake of 
the hand, desired him to be seated, and entered 
freely into conversation with him. While Mr. Elliot 
may well be proud of such an honour, we doubt not 
that Her Majesty also was gratified by the interview, 
and thought him both in appearance and intelligence 
an admirable type of the Scottish Borderer. 

Harking back from this digression to our subject, 
there is perhaps no finer animal of the sheep species 
than the Cheviot tup. Possessing the general confor- 
mation of the Border Leicester, he is altogether a more 
stylish sheep, carrying his head higher, with greater 
fire in his eye and grace in his movement. Compared 
with the Leicester, he is as a cavalier to an alderman. 
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Besides reproducing their own kind, the Cheviots 
are valuable for crossing with the Border Leicesters ; 
the former giving hardiness, the latter greater tend- 
ency to fatten. By infusing the two breeds in dif- 
ferent proportions, other breeding stocks are raised, 
suited to medium soils and temperatures. Thus, 
taking the Leicesters as the centre of agricultural 
improvement, the other may be said to radiate. 
First, we find three-parts-bred in the intermediate ; 
next, half-bred in the higher ! altitudes ; then we 
come to Cheviot entire on their native mountains ; 
and above and beyond them, our old favourites the 
blackfaced, among their fastnesses of rock and 
purple heather. 

Cheviot sheep are seldom shorn before July, the 
weight and fineness of the fleece depending on the 
nature of the pasturage ; the texture being finer on 
dry, sweet herbage than on coarse grass, and bring- 
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ing a higher price. It has a steadier demand than 
almost any other, being extensively ' employed in the 
manufacture of tweeds, now so commonly used in 
clothing, from the prince to the peasant. Coming 
down from the poetry, so associated with the Che- 
viots in the lights and shadows of pastoral life, to 
the inevitable prose (for to mutton they must all 
come in the end), that of the Cheviot sheep may 
fairly be put down as one of the luxuries of life. 
It has always been a nice point whether this or the 
blackfaced is the finer, and we recall an incident 
which occurred many years ago, in which the father 
of the present writer bore a part. He was a great 
enthusiast in blackfaced sheep, and having the 
honour to be a special favourite with Sir Walter 
Scott, and an occasional guest at his table, begged 
his acceptance of a few wedders to convince him of 
the superiority of the blackfaced mutton to the 
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Cheviot, of which Sir Walter was in the habit of 
keeping what is called in Scotland a pot-flock. Sir 
Walter accepted them on condition that he would 
dine with him, along with a few friends, to test 
their respective merits, when a saddle of each should 
be presented, having received the same advantage of 
the culinary art. The verdict was in favour of the 
Cheviot, to the infinite delight of the great poet and 
novelist. Dissenting, however, from this judgment, 
we venture to remark that the quality of both de- 
pends very much on the feeding. For delicacy of 
flavour, we never tasted any mutton equal to that of 
a yield young ewe or gimmer of either breed that 
happened to get fat on its native pasture. 

In taking leave of the subject, it may be stated 
without fear of contradiction that no animal has 
conduced so much to the prosperity of the Scottish 
farmer as the Cheviot sheep, and more especially to 
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those who have engaged exclusively in hill farming. 
This may be partly attributable to the fact that stock 
farming is generally embarked in by men of capital, 
as it involves a considerable immediate outlay, and, 
the farms being usually large, competition for them 
is necessarily limited ; whereas, arable farms are 
competed for by men who have made money in 
other walks of life, and, the demand being greater 
than the supply, rents have in many cases become 
exorbitant. Stock farmers are, besides, not nearly 
so much influenced by the weather, and their ex- 
penses are nothing in comparison. The practised 
working of the stock farm is managed by a few 
shepherds — a class of men in the rural districts of 
Scotland distinguished for great moral worth and 
simplicity of character. They receive their wages 
in the grazing of one or more cows and a certain 
number of sheep. They are thus small capitalists, 
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and their interests are identical with their masters’. 
In arable farming, a very serious increase has arisen 
in the expenses of cultivation, not only by the rise 
in wages of agricultural labourers, but in imple- 
ments, machinery, and, in fact, every department of 
skilled labour connected with the farm. Thus in 
1872, which the elements and other circumstances 
combined to make to the arable farmer one of the 
most disastrous seasons on record, to the stock far- 
mer it proved one of almost unexampled prosperity ; 
and, notwithstanding, that 1873 and 1874 have 
brought on improvements in the price of cereals, and 
a depression in that of stock, the prospects of the 
latter will still bear a favourable comparison. 
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N tracing the origin of the breed of sheep 
now commonly called Border Leicesters, 
it seems almost a work of supererogation 
to prove that they are descended from a flock 
known as the Bakewell or Dishley breed ; and the 
more directly their lineage can be traced to that 
flock, and their exemption from the introduction of 
any other strain proved, the more they are generally 
allowed to be distinguished by symmetry of frame 
and purity of blood. The breed owed its exist- 
ence to Mr Robert Bakewell of Dishley, in Leices- 
tershire. By a course of systematic experiments, 
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commenced about the year 1755, in crossing the old 
Leicesters — said to have been “ large coarse ani- 
mals, with an abundance of fleece and a fair dis- 
position to fatten” — with other long-woolled breeds, 
probably possessing smaller frames and more sym- 
metrical proportions, he in the course of years 
worked them into a new breed. As the breeds he 
used, and the proportions in which he used them, 
are conjectural (his system having been carried on 
with much mystery), it seems vain to attempt to 
enumerate them. Bakewell must have had a good 
knowledge of animal physiology, and as his aim 
appears to have been not so much to produce sheep 
of large size as of fine frame and great aptitude to 
fatten, it is probable that he connected together 
animals of the purest blood, pearly allied to one 
another, thus producing sires which, in their turn, 
exerted a preponderating influence on their progeny. 
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That he ultimately succeeded in establishing a dis- 
tinct breed — their distinguishing feature being a 
capability of producing, compared with other breeds, 
the greatest quantity of fat with the smallest con- 
sumption of food in the shortest time — is an ac- 
knowledged fact. About the year 1760, Bakewell 
commenced letting his rams for the season at some- 
thing like a sovereign each ; but so rapidly did 
their reputation increase that in little more than 
twenty years they had risen about too per cent., 
and in a few years more the demand or mania for 
the breed was such that seemingly fabulous prices 
are said to have been realised — as much as £1000 
for the season for a single sheep. They thus 
gradually found their way into other localities ; the 
first draft of them into the Border counties being 
introduced by the Messrs Cully, who migrated 
thither from the county of Durham in 1767. The 
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immediate followers of the Messrs Cully were 
Messrs Smith, Marldown ; Thomson, Chillingham ; 
Jobson, Chillingham Newtown ; Robertson of 
Ladykirk ; Smith, Learmonth ; Compton, New 
Learmonth ; Smith, Norham ; Riddell, Timpen- 
dean, See. 

Whether some of the early breeders of Leices- 
ters in the Border counties, in imitation of Bake- 
well’s system, tried still further to improve them by 
crossing in with the Cheviot, a breed possessing fine 
style and quality ; whether the change in their gene- 
ral appearance is due to selecting animals of the 
pure breed, high on the leg, with white faces and 
clean bone ; and whether the soil and climate have 
had their influence, are questions that may never be 
satisfactorily answered. Certain it is that the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Yorkshire and Border 
Leicesters, though sprung from the same source, 
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have diverged considerably ; the former now show- 
ing a blueness in their faces and a tuftiness in their 
legs, while the latter are white and clean in both, 
and more what are generally called upstanding sheep. 
As the Bakewell breed in early times are described 
as having white faces and legs, we leave readers to 
draw their own inference. Our hypothesis, that 
the Cheviot may have been used by the early 
breeders, is suggested by our having seen, within 
these few years, a lot of tups bought as pure' Lei- 
cester, which, we happened to know, were only 
the third cross from a very fine specimen of the 
Cheviot tup. The said sheep showed a style and 
conformation rarely equalled, and were particularly 
good in their necks and heads. Our opinion, how- 
ever, is, that the flocks tracing the closest lineal 
descent from the Dishley, untainted by any other 
strain of blood, selected and crossed with taste and 
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judgment, tended with care, and “ all appliances 
and means to boot,” are still the best in the Border 
district. When so bred, they possess the following 
conformation : — The head of fair size, with profile 
slightly acquiline tapering to the muzzle, but with 
strength of jaw and wide nostril ; the eyes full and 
bright, showing both docility and courage ; the ears 
of fair size, and well set ; the neck thick at the 
base, with good neck vein, and tapering gracefully 
to where it joins the head, which should stand well 
up ; the chest broad, deep, and well forward, de- 
scending from the neck in a perpendicular line ; the 
shoulders broad and open, but showing no coarse 
points •, from where the neck and shoulders join, to 
the rump, should describe a straight line, the latter 
being fully developed ; in both arms and thighs the 
flesh well let down to the knees and hocks ; the 
ribs well sprung from the back-bone in a fine cir- 
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cular arch, and more distinguished by width than 
depth, showing a tendency to carry the mutton 
high, and with belly straight, significant of small 
offal ; the legs straight, with a fair amount of bone, 
clean and fine, free from any tuftiness of wool, and 
of a uniform whiteness with the face and ears. 
They ought to be well clad all over, the belly not 
excepted, with wool of a medium texture, with an 
open pirl, as it is called, towards the end. In 
handling, the bones should be all covered, and par- 
ticularly along the back and quarters (which should 
be lengthy) there should be a uniform covering of 
flesh, not pulpy, but firm and muscular. The, 
wool, especially on the ribs, should fill the hand 
well. When the above conformation is attained, 
the animal generally moves with a graceful and 
elastic step, which, in the Leicester sheep, as well 
as in the human species, constitutes “ the poetry of 

D 
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motion/’ and without which animals, even of high 
class in any breed, cannot now attain the chief 
honours in the showyard. 

The above may not suit the taste of all Leicester 
breeders. There has been a tendency in later times 
to attempt to improve the breed by crossing with 
sheep of looser frame, and wool of an opener and 
stronger staple. Such attempts have generally 
ended in failure, the strain of blood producing 
tender heads, weak necks and loins, and lack of 
constitution, and taking many years of careful and 
judicious management to eradicate. Our opinion is, 
that in all such attempts, the coarseness, if any, 
should be on the dam’s side, and that the sire 
should invariably be of symmetrical form and pure 
blood ; nay, more, we think that where an apparent 
increase in the weight of fleece and frame has been 
attained, it frequently proves fallacious when brought 
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to the test of the scales, the extra open fleece 
weighing lighter than that of a medium texture, 
and the larger and looser frame, when stripped of 
the offal, than the more compact, on the same prin- 
ciple as the bone of the thorough-bred horse ex- 
ceeds in specific gravity the porous bone of the 
Clydesdale. 

There is nothing in the general feeding and 
management of the Border Leicesters differing ma- 
terially from that of other breeds. They require 
good land and good shelter, and, having these, will 
live and thrive on a small quantity of food. Hav- 
ing a strong tendency to fatten, they arrive at early 
maturity, and are capable of producing a greater 
quantity of wool and mutton in a given time than 
almost any other breed. Their mutton, however, 
does not stand high in mercantile value, being 
coarse in the grain and tallowy in the fat. Time 
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was when it found a ready market among the pit- 
men in collieries. A story is still extant of one of 
them, when purchasing a portion of a cast ewe with 
several inches of fat on the rib, on being asked 
if it was not too fat for him, exclaimed — “ Fat ! I 
carena if it war as fat as atween Newcastle and the 
Scottish Border.” Time has brought its changes to 
the pitman, as to other members of society ; higher 
wages and more leisure enable him to participate in 
the growing luxuries of the age, and while on gala 
day he relishes his leg of Cheviot or Southdown, 
his old tit-bit is only fit for melting into tallow. 

The worth of the Leicester sheep does not, 
however, depend on its value as mutton. In all 
well-bred flocks the great bulk of the lambs on the 
male side are kept for tups, and, in like manner, the 
tops on the female side for breeding purposes. 
Thus only a limited portion of each, besides the 
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cast ewes and tups of a certain age, find their way 
into the butcher market. Their intrinsic value con- 
sists in their crossing profitably with the Cheviot, 
Blackfaced, Southdown, &c. The latter are not 
cultivated extensively in Scotland or the Border 
counties, being generally considered too tender for 
the climate. The cross with the Blackfaced makes 
fine sheep at two years old, yielding mutton of fine 
flavour. That with the Cheviot also comes to fair 
maturity at the same age, getting to great weight 
with mutton of good quality. This cross also 
forms the foundation for another by breeding from 
half-bred ewes with the Leicester tup, and produc- 
ing what are called the three-parts-bred sheep. For 
this purpose all the tops of the half-bred ewe lambs 
are kept, and command a higher price than any 
other. On most lands of fair average quality, 
where a portion of turnips can be grown, half-bred 
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ewes are kept. Their produce being a cross nearer 
the Leicester, their development is rapid ; they are 
generally forced forward for the butcher market at 
one year old, or little over ; and, in fact, form the 
great bulk of the mutton that now feeds our teem- 
ing population. Early maturity and quick returns 
are the order of the day; epicures in the middle 
and upper classes are fain to gratify their dainty ap- 
petites with mutton of two and three years old ; 
while Southdown, Cheviot, and Blackfaced wedders 
of four and five years, with the beautiful West 
Highland kyloe of similar age, are rarely found, 
unless in noblemen’s and gentlemen’s parks, where 
they are kept, regardless of profit, to tickle the 
palates of the aristocracy. 

Flocks of pure-bred Leicesters are now not con- 
fined to the Border counties, but have found their 
way, wherever soil and climate suit their profitable 
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cultivation, throughout Scotland, even to the “ far 
north,” and auction marts for the sale of tups exist 
in many localities. In Caithness, Sir George Dun- 
bar has, by dint of high farming and selecting sires 
with great care and regardless of expense from the 
crack lots of the Border, raised a flock of rare 
excellence, and his annual sale of tups has reached 
a very high average. Edinburgh, for numbers, 
now treads closely on the heels of Kelso. There, 
the lots of Messrs Clark (Oldhamstocks), Smith 
(Whittinghame), Smith (Castlemains), Melville (Bon- 
nington), and Lees (Marvingston) find the largest 
share of popular favour. To our eye, the latter 
gentleman’s stamp of sheep is about the beau-ideal 
of a Border Leicester, combining fair size with fine 
style and quality. His flock was sold off last year 
in consequence of farming arrangements ; but we 
are glad to learn that he is about to form the 
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cleus of another, as no man is better qualified. 
For sheep of first-class quality, however, Kelso still 
bears the palm. There, each September brings 
together upwards of 2000, and merchants from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. The position of the 
lots in four auction rings is arranged by ballot, and 
four auctioneers simultaneously sell single sheep at 
the rate of one in the minute for more than seven 
hours. The highest rate is generally attained by 
Mr Penny, who sells about seventy in the hour, in- 
cluding stoppages and concise preliminary remarks, 
and finishes in his strong vernacular with a voice as 
clear as a bell. Lord Polwarth’s (Mertoun), Miss 
Stark’s (Meilendean), Rev. R. W. Bosanquet’s 
(Rock), and other crack lots always hold a levee, 
and thin other rings during their sale. The bid- 
ding seldom flags, there being customers for all 
sorts tup breeders taking the choicest specimens — 
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breeders of half and three-parts-bred stock choosing 
sheep of large frame and open wool ; of the black- 
faced cross, those with closer skins ; fat lamb 
breeders, sheep of good quality, though lacking 
wool below ; while some, contented with a qua- 
druped, if only cheap — alas for them ! — fight it out 
with the butcher and local dealer. It is interesting 
to the close observer to note the change in the vari- 
ous lots from year to year — some from a bad cross, 
or untoward local circumstances, losing caste, while 
others come to the fore, showing the great difficulty 
in keeping the character of a flock at a uniform 
standard. We notice in recent years a marked im- 
provement in the lots of Messrs Forster (Effingham), 
Laing (Wark), Cunningham (Grahamslaw), Nisbet 
(of Lamben), Hardie (Harrietfield), Hogarth (Eccles 
Tofts), &c. •, but, most of all, in that of Mr Bell 
(Linton), his sheep having greatly increased in sub- 
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stance, while still retaining their characteristic gaiety. 
Mr Torrance’s (of Sisterpath) flock also deserve 
special notice, having, after a partial eclipse, fully 
attained their former prestige. At the last Kelso 
Tup Sale perhaps no lot of the same number ever 
went through the auction ring more uniform in price 
and general conformation. 

Of all the Border flocks, there- is none that has 
maintained such a uniform character as Lord Pol- 
warth s, which deserves more than a mere passing 
notice. In 1872, his lot of tups never showed to 
more advantage, the highest-priced sheep reaching 
£170, and the average about £37, which had only 
once been exceeded in their history. The flock 
was formed about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, being selected from the most direct followers 
-of Bakewell. Our first recollections date back as 
far as 1835, when Tom Small, of immortal me- 
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mory, was the presiding genius in their management, 
and no lover was ever more jealous of the honour 
of his mistress than Tom of his pet flock. We 
happened to know him well, and how he spurned 
the idea of using any strain of blood not strictly 
Bakewell, and well he could trace them till we got 
lost in a maze of g-g-g-g-g-g> grand-sires and dams. 
When Tom felt the infirmities of age creeping on, 
he was deeply solicitous as to how the flock was to 
be maintained in its purity, and, ere he “ gave com- 
mandment concerning his bones,” suggested his suc- 
cessor. His choice fell on Andrew Paterson, who 
had previously been instrumental in bringing a 
neighbouring flock into a state of great perfection, 
and, from personal knowledge, Tom knew that 
“ he had the root of the matter in him.” Andrew 
has amply justified his confidence, the success of the 
flock having been, in the sixteen years he has had 
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them in charge, not merely uniform, but progressive. 
Much conjecture exists as to how the perfection of 
the flock is kept up, and as no one ever hears of 
Lord Polwarth giving a long price for a tup, it is 
generally surmised that there must be a good deal 
of m-and-in, or what is called in Scotland sib, 
breeding. We had lately an opportunity of seeing 
the ewes and gimmers. Their beautiful blood-like 
heads, deep chests, straight backs and bellies, uni- 
form coating of wool, and family likeness, was a 
treat to look at. We fancied that we got some 
slight insight into the system of breeding, although 
Andrew, like Bakewell, is somewhat mysterious. 
Let it, however, be understood that our views are 
theoretic. Prom the circumstance of the ewes not 
being drafted at four or five years old, like the 
majority of flocks, but kept occasionally, if good 
breeders, till they enter their teens, it is evident that 
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an- opportunity is afforded, with Andrew s profound 
knowledge of pedigree (of which he is a walking 
dictionary), to preserve several distinct strains of 
blood, crossing them from time to time. A good 
strain is never lost sight of ; if rare, it is cherished 
as a miser would his gold, and animals of rare ex- 
cellence are never parted with, without leaving their 
representatives. The procreative powers of nature 
are never taxed beyond certain limits, and not an 
ounce of muscular or physical energy is wasted. 
They are said to be sib bred ; be it so. The student 
of animal physiology knows well it is the way to 
gain symmetry of form, and so long as they keep 
up fair size and robust constitution along with it, 
we hold it to be the grand secret of their excellence, 
the accumulation of one blood, and that blood the 
purest, enabling them to make their mark wherever 
they are used, which is as palpable to the eye of a 
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judge, as the cross with a sheep of a totally dif- 
ferent breed. 

The above remarks on the Mertoun flock were 
penned more than a year and a half ago, and have 
been fully borne out by public opinion at the Kelso 
tup sale of 1873, their highest-priced sheep bringing 
£19;, and average £44, 15s 2^d, the highest they 
have ever attained. We have also had the oppor- 
tunity of attending the Hull show in 1873, where 
Border Leicesters were acknowledged as a distinct 
breed for the first time by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, and premiums were awarded 
to them accordingly. Being the first show under 
the new regime, they were not very strongly repre- 
sented, if we except Mr Forster of Ellingham’s 
famous tup, which is certainly as fine a specimen of 
the breed as we have yet seen, or may ever see 
again. Comparing them with other south country 
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breeds exhibited, we were more than ever confirmed 
in our opinion that, as a rule, the chief defects in 
the Border Leicesters are in their necks lacking 
muscular development, and their heads not standing 
well enough up. Even in this particular, however, 
they contrasted favourably with the Yorkshire Lei- 
cesters, as they have no necks at all — their heads 
having the appearance of being stuck on their 
shoulders. 

One word on the custom of over-feeding tups so 
prevalent in the Border counties. It is a great 
waste in many ways. Sheep so fed cannot be so 
active under any circumstances, and when taken, as 
they generally are, to a poorer soil and less genial 
climate, with the extra feeding entirely suspended, 
often succumb altogether under such barbarous 
treatment ; at all events, their vital powers are 
weakened, and, instead of lasting two or three 
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years, they get worn out in one or two. If ewes 
require to be in an improving condition during con- 
ception, why should the sire be in a declining one ? 
and is he likely in such circumstances to impart a 
healthy constitution to his progeny ? We hope to 
see the introduction of a more natural and healthy 
system. 
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William Aitchison , Esq. of Briery hill. 

It will not be out of place here to give a notice of William 
Aitchison, Esq. of Brieryhill, but better known as William 
Aitchison of Linhope. Mr. Aitchison at his death, which 
took place at Brieryhill on the 4th of April, 1873, had 
attained the age of 76, having been born at Linhope in the 
year 1797. His father was noted for his knowledge, admira- 
tion, and improvement of the Cheviot breed of sheep, quali- 
ties which were conspicuously inherited by his son. During 
schoolhood, young William did not give much indication of 
the possession of brilliant parts, but he was blessed with a 
remarkably retentive and ready memory. He had a severe 
illness when a boy, which slightly retarded his studies, but he 
did not leave school at an unusually early age, and passed two 
sessions at the Edinburgh College. He early imbibed a taste 
for pastoral farming, and in 1819 had committed to his charge 
the extensive farm of Menzion, in Peeblesshire, of which his 
father and himself had obtained a joint-lease. The adverse 
experiences which fell to his lot through climatic causes might 
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have dampened the ardour and daunted the courage of many 
men ; but they seemed just what was needed to nerve and 
brace the youth to contend with hope and perseverance against 
difficulties. During his lengthened occupation of this farm 
his wise and well-directed experiments in the improvement of 
the Cheviot breed of sheep proved most successful, and his 
flock became widely known and attracted keen purchasers to 
the periodical auction sales which he was the first to institute. 
After a time he removed to Linhope, where he continued his 
efforts to carry the Cheviot to a greater degree of perfection. 
His high opinion of the breed, his quick perception and dis- 
crimination of their points of excellence, and his faculty of 
adapting means to ends, enabled him to achieve a success 
which not only rewarded himself but enriched the nation. A 
greater weight of mutton and a more copious and better staple 
of wool, with less consumption of food, resulted from these 
efforts at improvement, while in other points the Cheviot was 
made a finer and handsomer sheep than before. These were, 
to use his own phrase, among the “ victories of peace” which 
he claimed as the distinguishing glories of his profession. 
The qualities of perception, penetration, prudence, and per- 
severance possessed by Mr. Aitchison gave him great capacity 
for work, and he at one time held as tenant, in addition to 
Brieryhill and Glengerry, which he had acquired by purchase, 
the farms of Stellshaw (in Cumberland), Penchrise, Linhope, 
and Menzion. The fame of his flock was noised abroad over 
all the land, and on many occasions his sheep carried the 
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highest honours at the Highland and Agricultural Society’s 
Shows. Though latterly he did not compete for exhibition 
honours, there was no declension of merit, nor did the market 
value of his sheep suffer any depreciation. As a pastoral 
farmer Mr. Aitchison was eminently successful, not simply in 
regard to the fruits of his labour which he gathered personally, 
but viewed in relation to the increased productiveness of food 
and wool which resulted from improvements which he was 
greatly instrumental in effecting. 

Mr. Aitchison was not a one-talented man : nature had 
been generous to him in her endowments. He early imbibed 
literary tastes, and his reading and memory, combined with 
his naturally powerful intellect, enabled him to overcome in 
great part what might be considered his deficient school 
training, and made him a fit and favourite companion for the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Christopher North, and other men of note, 
with whom he was on terms of intimate friendship. Though 
making no mark in literature with his pen beyond writing 
occasional articles, most of which appeared in the Dumfries 
Courier, he took high rank as a public speaker. He had a 
fine presence, a sonorous and musical voice, a well-stored 
mind, and a native eloquence which never failed to arrest and 
hold the attention, and his speech in reply to the toast of the 
tenantry of Scotland at the Highland and Agricultural 
Society’s dinner at Dumfries in 1837 is described as having 
astonished and electrified his audience, including many mem- 
bers of the nobility and landlord class. Again, in an im- 
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promptu speech at a like meeting at Dumfries in 1845, > n 
reply to the toast of the tenantry, he increased his reputation 
as a speaker, and, notwithstanding that he gave utterance to 
some views on the subject of the Corn Laws — of which, though 
a Conservative, he did not approve — he was most enthusiasti- 
cally received. He distinguished himself by his public ad- 
dresses on many other occasions, among which may be men- 
tioned a dinner to Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd at Peebles 
(where he captivated Professor Wilson) ; various celebrations 
in connection with the Buccleuch family (with whom he had 
long been held in high regard) ; the inauguration of the 
Ettrick Shepherd’s monument at St Mary’s Loch ; and the 
celebration of Sir Walter Scott’s centenary at Branxholm, 
which was his last appearance before a numerous promiscuous 
audience. 

His repute as a breeder of sheep, his intellectual endowments, 
his sagacity and independence of judgment, his frank and 
obliging nature, and his gentlemanly bearing all combined to 
concentrate in him the admiration and confidence of the com- 
munity, which grew and deepened with his years. These 
qualities made him a favourite arbiter, in which capacity he 
often acted ; and they also brought upon him frequent requests 
to officiate as judge at the great national Agricultural as well 
as local societies’ shows. It need not excite surprise that such 
a man should be chosen president of the Teviotdale Agricul- 
tural Society at its formation in 1859, and that, with the ex- 
ception of one year, when he retired in favour of a friend, he 
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should have been annually re-elected to that office till his re- 
moval by death. So highly did the members esteem the man 
and value his services, that they had his portrait painted and 
hung up in their hall in the Tower Hotel at Hawick, the 
occasion of its being unveiled being taken to honour Mr. 
Aitchison by entertaining him to a banquet. As a man of 
business he was prompt and diligent, careful and yet generous 
in all his dealings, a kind and considerate master, and every- 
thing he did was done most pleasantly. Ever ready to lend a 
helping hand by counsel or assistance to those who required 
and desired it, many a young farmer can date the era of his 
prosperity from the time Mr. Aitchison kindly interested 
himself in his welfare. He had great discernment of character, 
and holding in utter scorn all that was mean and dishonest he 
could rarely be deceived by the unworthy, so his favours were 
dispensed most prudently. Highly endowed with that tact 
which enables a man to secure the confidence of his fellows, 
he had the faculty of suiting his bearing and conversation to 
all orders of men with whom he came in contact, for he uni- 
formly mingled dignity with courtesy. His excellent social 
qualities made his society courted, and there was a great charm 
in his conversation, for he had read much, studied men keenly, 
and had an immense fund of anecdote. He had a fine 
humorous vein, and could alternately call down thunders of 
applause, and set the table in a roar with bright flashes of wit 
and raillery. No man on the Border could be pointed to as 
more truly a representative man of his class than Mr. Aitchi- 
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son, and the intimation of his death was received with no 
common grief. 

His remains were deposited in the burying-ground at 
Unthank, Ewes, where his ancestors have been interred since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and the funeral was 
attended by such a train of mourners as is only to be seen in 
the funeral cortege of men of unusual mark and merit. 



Improvement of the Blackfaced Breed. 

_ The following remarks are extracted from a paper, pub- 
lished in 1 792, from the pen of Sir John Sinclair, Bart., who 
was then Chairman of the Society for the Improvement of 
British Wool, and who took great interest in the improve- 
ment of the different breeds of Sheep in this country : _ 

“ Perhaps there is no part of the whole island where, at 
first sight, a fine-woolled breed of sheep is less to be expected 
than among the Cheviot hills. Many parts of the sheep 
walks there consist of nothing but peat bogs and deep 
morasses. During the winter the hills are covered with 
snow for two, three, and sometimes even four months, and 
they have an ample proportion of bad weather during the 
other seasons of the year; yet there a species of sheep are to 
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be found, taking all their properties together, equal, if not 
superior, to any other in Great Britain for a mountainous 
district, and which will thrive even in the wildest parts of it. 

“ These sheep are long bodied ; they have, in general, 
thirteen, but sometimes fourteen, ribs on each side; their' 
shape is excellent, and their fore quarters, in particular, are 
distinguished by such justness of proportion as to be equal in 
weight to the hind. Their limbs are of a length to fit them 
for travelling, and to enable them to pass over bogs and 
snows, through which a shorter legged animal could not well 
penetrate; they are polled, white faced, and have raiely any 
black spots on any part of their body ; they have a closer 
fleece than the Tweeddale, or Linton breed, which keeps 
them warmer in cold weather, and prevents either rain or 
snow from incommoding them ; their fleece is shorter, and, 
of consequence, it is evidently more portable over mountain- 
ous pastures ; they are excellent snow breakers, and are ac- 
customed to procure their food by scraping the snow off the 
ground with their feet, even when the top is hardened by 
frost ; they have never any other food (unless when it is pro- 
posed to fatten them) besides the grass and natural hay pro- 
duced on their own hills. They are, it is said, less subject to 
diseases than the common blackfaced kind, particularly to 
what is called the braxy or the sickness. They sell at a good 
price to the grazier, and their value for feeding is rising every 
day ; the draft or cast ewes, when lean, now fetching from 
i zs to 16s a-piece, and three-year-old wedders from 18s to 

F 
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2i5. Their weight when fat, at four years old, is from 17 
to 20 lbs. per quarter ; and the mutton, when fed upon 
heath, and kept to a proper age, is fully equal, in taste or 
flavour, to any that the Highlands produce. Lambs fed for 
the butcher, on the milk of the ewe, now fetch from 8s to 
1 os a-piece. From eight to nine fleeces of white wool make 
a stone of 24. lbs, weight, and from six to eight fleeces when 
the wool is laid or smeared. The laid or smeared wool sold, 
in 1792, at from 18s to 20s, and the white from 20s to 22s. 
Some went as high as 23s, and from the improvements now 
going forward, it will soon fetch 30s, if not 40s per stone. 
Their superiority over the Tweeddale or common blackfaced 
breed is incontrovertibly proved by a variety of experiments. 
Mr Thomas Scott at Lethem, on Carter Fell, a mountain 
about 1600 feet above the level of the sea, exchanged, in 
J 773 ; with Walter Hog in Ettrick forest, five whitefaced for 
as many blackfaced tups, but had every reason to regret the 
experiment, which was far from being the case with Mr Hog. 
Mr Roger Marshall at Blindburn, in Northumberland, came 
to that farm in 1769, and purchased the stock upon the 
ground, among which there were many blackfaced sheep. 
These he completely extirpated, and found it greatly to his 
advantage. So much convinced, indeed, are the farmers in 
the neighbourhood — particularly those of Ettrick forest, of 
Ewesdale, and Liddesdale — of their superior excellence, that 
they are now converting their flocks, as quickly as possible, 
into the Cheviot breed. 
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“ The progress that has been made in improving this breed, 
particularly in regard to meliorating its wool, is in the highest 
degree satisfactory. About twenty years ago the average of 
the white and laid wool was about ten fleeces to the stone, 
which sold for about 8s ; whereas now the value is not only more 
than doubled, but the weight is so much increased that, at an 
average, eight fleeces will make a stone. Even this excellent 
breed, however, is still capable of some improvement, and the 
experiments which are now going forward will soon ascertain 
by what means that improvement can best be procured. The 
shape of the animal, for a hilly district, is almost brought to 
perfection ; but the wool requires — first, to be still finer in the 
pile ; secondly, shorter in the staple, so as to make it not only 
more portable for the animal itself, but fitter for being manu- 
factured into cloth ; thirdly, thicker in the coat, so as to keep 
the animal waimer • and lastly, more equal in point of quality 
(a circumstance of very great importance ), so that the whole 
fleece may be as nearly as possible the same. These are 
qualities which the Spanish, the Hereford, and the Southdown 
breeds possess in very great perfection ; and if once the hardi- 
ness, the excellent carcase, and the other advantages of the 
Cheviot breed were united to these properties, kill sheep 'would, 
be brought to their greatest height of perfection. All these 
diffeient ciosses are now under trial $ and, as yet, every one of 
them seems to have succeeded, so that any of them may be 
followed with success. In regard to the original Cheviot 
bleed, they have been tried, on a greater or lesser scale, in 
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every part of Scotland; and on every occasion they have 
answered in the wildest parts of the country, and even in 
places where no sheep were ever kept before, at least in any 
quantity.” 



J. & J. H. RUTHERFURD’S 



i STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 

! 

20, Square, Kelso, N.B. 

j 

i 

! i T & J. H. RUTHEBFURD respectfully draw at ten - 

* tion to the. following Digest of their Stock List. 
The preparation of AGRICULTURAL BUSINESS BOOKS 
has long been a special feature of their Establishment, and 
they gratefully acknowledge the amount of patronage and 
commendation accorded to them. Farmers who have not 
j yet made use of them are invited to inspect J. & J. H. R.’s 
\ Stock, several of the Farm Books having been prepared 
j and published during the past few months, 
j Nearly all the articles contained in the following List 
! can be sent by Post, and orders will be promptly attended 
! to. 
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FARM 

BUSINESS BOOKS 

PREPARED BY 

J.&J.H.RUTHERFURD 

KELSO. 



THE HELD AND STACK- YARD BOOK. 

The object of this hook is to help farmers to keep an accurate 
account of the grain grown, thrashed, and sold ; the whole 
being so arranged as to shew the size of each field, the number 
of stacks obtained from it, the time when thrashed, the amount 
of good and of light grain produced, the date and manner of 
disposal, the price and net receipts, also the yield per acre of 
each field: all these seemingly intricate details being attained 
with great simplicity. 

The Field and Stack-yard Book has now been in use for over 
twenty years in the district, and from its first issue— then very 
imperfect— it has undergone in its successive issues various im- 
provements, till it has reached its present complete form. The 
general opinion of the farming community being that the many 
useful, interesting, and details are elucidated with great sim- 
plicity. 

Prices— Made of the best paper and Stoutly Half-bound 
Calf, 5s (postage 6d) and 8s 6d (postage lOd). 

The sets quoted above are intended for the farmer’s private 
manipulation, but a thinner book, less stoutly bound and 
awanting in some of the auxiliary pages, is got up for the 
steward’s keeping. Price, 2s 6d (postage 4d). 
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Supplementary to the Field and Stack-yard Book is issued 

THE BAEN & GEANAEY STOCK BOOK, 

For the Steward or Manager’s keeping— shewing what has be- 
come of the Corn ; the Stock on hand, &c. — a record and voucher, 
in fact. Prices, stoutly half-bound in calf, 3s (postage 4d) and 
5s 6d (postage 7d). 



WOEKEES’ TIME AND WAGE BOOKS. 



Drawn up for Weekly Accounts 
— the most useful for small farms 
— Is each and upwards. 



Drawn up for Monthly Accounts 
— the most useful for large farms 
— Is 6d each and upwards. 



| Drawn up for Fortnightly Accounts, 1/6 each and upwards. j 



Lately Published , 

FAEM WOEKEES’ ACCOUNT CONTEA. 

(Half-Yearly System). Is to 6s 6d. 

This Book is drawn up so as to show on two pages (Dr. and 
Cr.) the Workers’ dues, payments, and nett balance at any date, 
at a minute’s notice and in proper form, simply, and without the 
necessity of referring to note books or other documents. 



EEAPEES’ TIME AND WAGE TABLE. 

On a Sheet for Harvest Labour. Price, post free, 6d. 



Various Special Styles of Time and Wage Books and Tables. 
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NEW SERIES OF 

LIVE STOCK BOOKS. 

Lately prepared, 

SHEEP (System for Hill Farms), with Key. Large oblong 4to 
size, price 4s 6d (postage 5d). 

SHEEP (System for Arable Farms— new and greatly improved 
issue), with Key and Printed Headings. Large ob- 
long 4to size. Prices, 5s (postage m 5d) and 10s fid (post- 
age 8d). 

CATTLE (do), with Key and Printed Headings, and Sup- 
plementary Pages for Swine Account. Foolscap 
folio siz*-, price 4s fid (postage 6d). 

SHEPHERDS’ MONTHLY RETURN SHEETS, Is per Doz. 

Now Read/, oblong J+to, 

SHEPHERDS’ and HINDS’ ENGAGEMENT FORMS. 

Each book consists of 24 Forms with Counterfoil. Post free for 
Is 2d, in stamps. 

Agricultural Ledgers, Day Books, Cash Books, 
and other Plain Paper Books. 

All sizes and varieties of ruling and binding. 

SPECIAL DO. DO. Designed and Made up. 

In preparation ( arranged by an eminent Agriculturist 
of the District), 

A SUGGESTIVE SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 

Suitable for using with J. & J. H. Rutherfurd’s Farm Books. 



FORESTERS’ TIME BOOKS, 

Such as are used on the Mounteviot, Mertoun, and Roxburghe 
Estates. 
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All the Standard Publications on 

AGRICULTURE, GRAZING, & c., 

INCLUDING 

Stephens’ Book of the Farm, 2 large vols, with plates and wood- 
cut illustrations, £2 10s. 

Wilson’s Rural Oyclopeedia, 4 large vols, handsomely half- 
bound calf, offered at £2 4s [about half the price at which it 
is being canvassed over the country by “number men” in an 
unbound state]. 

Brown’s Forester, a Practical Treatise on the Planting, Rearing, 
and Management of Forest Trees, £1 10s. 

Do., on Landed Estates, lately published, £1 Is. 

Wilson’s (of Edington Mains) British Farming, 12s. 

Just published, price 9s, The Live Stock of the Farm, bv Robert 
Oliphant Pringle, Editor of the Irish Farmers' Gazette. [The 
Scotsman describes this book as “useful and interesting;” and 
J. U., in the Kelso Mail, says of it — “This is unquestion- 
ably one of the best— perhaps the very best — of books on the 
subject of which it treats that has yet appeared.” The work 
contains many notices of local interest.] 

M'Combie (of Tilly four) on Cattle and Cattle Breeders, 2s Gd. 

The Ox: his Diseases and their Treatment, with an Essay on 
Parturition in the Cow, by J. S. Dodson, 7s 6d. 

Hints to Stockowners, by William Robertson, V.S., Kelso. 

Low on Landed Property and the Economy of Estates ( offered 
at 8s J. 

Low’s Treatise on Agriculture ( offered at 7s Gd). 

Louden’s Cyclopaedia of Agriculture, reduced to 1 11s Gd. 

Our Farm Crops, by Wilson, 2 vols, 15s 6d. 

Our Farm of Four Acres, 2s. 

British Sheep Farming, by William Brown, Factor and Estate 
Agent, 5s. 

Spooner on Sheep, new edition enlarged, just out, 6s. 

[“ The best work on the subject issued.”— ScoiswicMi.] 

Talpa [The Mole], or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm, illus- 
trated by George Cruickshank (read copy), published at 2s 
( offered at 10s ). [This work is now very scarce, and can only 
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and rarely be had at a multiplication of the original price. It 
is one of the funniest and, at the same time, one of the most 
instructive works on Agriculture published.] 

Clodhopper’s Cracks on Manure, Is. 

The Young Farmer’s Guide, by Dr John Scoffern, 2s 6d. 

Finlay Dun on Veterinary Medicines, 12s. 

Gamgee’s Our Domestic Animals, 4 vols, 21s. 

Every Man his own Farrier (new edition ), 5s. 

Nisbet’s Agricultural Chemistry, 2s 

Land Measuring, Cattle Weighing, Drainage, and other Tables. 
Books on the Dairy, Poultry, the Pig, &c., &c. 

Books on the Horse, the Dog, &e., &c. (See Sporting Literature). 



BOOKS POE THE OOtJHTEY. 

All the Standard Works on Gardening and Botany, by Balfour* 
Moore, Mrs Louden, Glenny, and others. 

Louden’s Encyclopaedias of Gardening and Plants, new editions , 
reduced from £S 3s to 31s 6d each. 

Bee Keeping, by The Times Bee Master [said to be Dr Cumming 
of prophesying notoriety — a thoroughly good book on Bees is 
this, however]— 5s (offered at 4s). 

Johnston’s Gardener’s Dictionary, new edition, enlarged , 7s 6d. 

The Flowering Plants of Great Britain. By Anne Pratt. 6 
vols. 8vo. Many hundred coloured illustrations. Published 
at £4 10s (offered at £ 3 3s ). 

Common Wayside Flowers, by Thomas Miller, 10s 6d. (See 
Christmas Gift Boohs.) 

Wood’s Homes without Hands, 21s. 

,, Strange Dwellings, 7s 6d. 

„ A Calendar of the Year, 7s 6d. 

Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, cheap edition, 5s. 

Just Published, 

My Garden : its Plan and Culture, together with a General 
Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History, by 
Alfred Smee, F.R.S. Illustrated with more than 1500 fine 
Plates and Engravings. Second edition, revised, imperial 8vo, 
21s. 
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A Natural History of the Nests and Eggs of British Birds, by 
the Rev. F. 0. Morris, B.A. Illustrated with 233 coloured 
Plates. New edition, enlarged, in 3 vols. super-royal 8vo, £3 
3s (offered at £2 7s 6d). . 

The Standard Book on Ferns— Our Native herns and their 
Varieties, bv E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c. Illus- 
trated with 79 coloured Plates and 909 Wood Engravings. In 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price £2 2s (offered at £ 1 12s 6d). [_The 
importance and value of this work may be inferred from the 
fact that it contains descriptions of 1294 varieties of British 
Ferns.] 

Wood’s Insects Abroad, 21s. 

„ Out of Doors, 7s 6d. 

Man and Beast, Here and Hereafter. 2 vols., 21s. 

[The works of the Rev. J. G. Wood on Animal and Insect Life 
are the romance 'and melodrama of natural history, they are 
all beautifully illustrated.] 

Lately Published ( all Illustrated ) , 

Alpine Plants: Descriptions and 103 accurately-coloured Figures 
(drawn and engraved expressly for this work) of some of the 
most striking and beautiful of the Alpine Flowers, edited by 
David Wooster, 1st Series, in 1 vol. super-royal Svo, price 
25s; also (just 'published) , The Second Series, in 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, price 25s, containing 54 Plates, with one or two 
Figures on each Plate. 

Burbidge’s Domestic Floriculture, 7s 6d. 

Hole’s £ A Book about Roses,’’ 7s 6d. 

,, “ The Six of Spades,” 5s. 

Sutherland’s Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine Flowers, 7s Gd. 
Robinson’s Sub-Tropical Garden, 7s 6d. 

Thomson’s Handy Book for the Flower Garden, 7s 6d. 

„ on the Grape Vine, 5s. 

Wild Flowers of the Months, by Leigh Page, illustrated, 
4s 6d. 

With Chromo Illustrations. 

Flowers from Many Lands : a Christian Companion for Horn s 
of Recreation, 3s 6d. 
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The Garland of the Year, or the Months, their Poetry and j 
Flowers, small 4to size, 5s 6d. 

The Language of Flowers and Floral Emblems, 3s 6d. 

Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste, by Shirley Hibberd >' 
21s ( offered at 14 s). \ 

Wild Flowers, Where to Find and How to Know Them by 
Spencer Thomson, M.D., 3s 6d. ’ ■ f 

GROOMBRIDGE & SONS’ SERIES, reduced to Bs Gd each. j 
The Fern Garden, by Shirley Hibberd. s 

Humming Birds, by H. G. Adams. f 

The Canary, by Rev. F. Smith. j 

Country Walks of a Naturalist, by Rev. W. Houghton i 
Poultry, by H. Piper. ’ ( 



Routledge's Country and Seaside Volumes for the Million, Is each. i 



| SPORTING LITERATURE. j 

| All the Standard Books on Angling, including Stewart, 3s Gd • ? 

j Moffat, 6s; Simeon, 5s 6d; and Pennel’s Fishing Gossip 6s.’ 

' By Lake and River Side : an Angler's Rambles in the north of j 
■ England and in Scotland, price 8s 6d — the new work by / 

j Francis Francis, of The Field. J ! 

[Contains notes of angling feats on Border streams. He asserts ) 
j that the Bowmont above Yetholm is not worth fishing in. 1 1] ! 

; A Book on Angling : being a complete Treatise on every Branch ) 
i in the Art, by Francis Francis, 15s. \ 

j “I Go a-Fishing,” by W. C. Prime (American author : an in- ' 

i teresting book of sport and story), 5s. I 

j Conway’s Forays among the Salmon and Deer, 6s; ) 

! Stoddart’s Angling Rambles and Songs, 9s (offered at 6s 6d) s 

j Note.—'' River Angling,” by Mr Thomas Tod Stoddart, is quite \ 

out of print. < 

j Younger’s River Angling for Salmon and Trout, 2s 6d. j 

J Stonehenge’s British Rural Sports, re-edited, 18s. > 

Stonehenge on the Dog, second edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d • in ( 
j handsome lialf-calf extra, marbled edges, 17s 6d. ’ i 
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i Stonehenge on the Greyhound, new and improved edition, with 
S Portraits of Greyhounds, &e., half morocco (just issued), 15s. 

5 Down the Road ; or, Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman, 

\ by C. T. S. Birch Reynardson, with 12 coloured illustrations, 
5 large 8vo, 21. 

; Our Domesticated Dogs, 2s 6d. 

< The Setter, with notices of the most eminent Breeds now extant, 

< and instructions how to Breed, Rear, Train, &c., by Edward 

s Laverack. Coloured illustrations. Price 7s 6d. 

J Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports, handsome re issue, 

< reduced from £3 3s to 24s. . , 

The Chase, the Turf, and the Road, by Nimrod (re-issue), 5s 6d. 
( Handy Horse Book, 5s; Bits and Bridles, 5s ; Seats and Saddles, 

) Mayhew’s (Edward, M.R.C V.S.) The Illustrated Horse Manage- 
\ ment, together with comments on Grooms, Dealers, Breeders, 

< Breakers, and Trainers, written in plain English, and illus- 

i trated with upwards of 400 characteristic engravings, in hand- 

\ some half-calf extra, marbled edges, 22s 6d ; cloth, los 6d. 

i Mayhew’s The Illustrated Horse Doctor, got up tu uniform style, 
> 22s 6d ; cloth, 15s 6d (published at 18s). 



DOMESTIC AND GENERAL UTILITY, REFERENCE, &0. 
Cookery Books— Miss Acton’s (new edition), 6s ; Meg Dods’, 
5s; Francatelli’s, 5s ; Cre-Fydd’s, 7s 6d; Dainty Dishes, 7s 6d ; 
The British, 3s 6d ; “ by a French Lady,” 5s ; Mrs William- 
son’s 4s ; English and Australian, 4s ; Beeton’s Dictionary, 
3s 6d’ ; Beeton’s Household Management, 7s 6d ; Everybody^ 
Pudding Book, 2s 6d ; The Breakfast Book, 2s 6d ; Reid s 
“ Rational,” Is ; Chambers’s, Is ; “What to do with the Cold 
Mutton,” 2s 6d ; “ Dining for the Million,” 2s 6d ; “ How to 
Cook” series, 6d each ; the Handbook of Dining, 3s 6d, &c. 
“Inquire Within” Series, 2s 6d each.— Lately published, 
« The Domestic World,” and “ The Best of Everything,” by 
the author of “ Inquire Within.” 

Macaulay’s Medical Dictionary, new and enlarged edition. 10s bd ; 
The Family Doctor, 3s 6d ; Handy Book of Medical Infor- 
mation and Advice, 5s ; Bull’s Hints to Mothers, 5s ; Mothers 




i 2?°^ Family Management, 2s ; and other popular Medical 
< Works. 

; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, in 10 vols., cloth, £4 10s; half calf, 
( £5 12s. 

\ Chambers’ Book of Days, 2 vols., various styles; Information 
for the People ; Cyclopedia of English Literature ; Domestic 
Annals of Scotland, 3 vols. 8vo ( offered at 30s ) ; Historv of 
| the Rebellion, 1645-6 (new edition), 7s 6d ; Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland (new edition), 5s ; Life and Works of Robert Burns, 
) 4 vols., 12s, &c. * 

Gates’ Dictionary of General Biography, 21s ; and in half mo- 
ll rocco, 26s. 

) Statistical Account of Scotland, 15 vols. 8vo, half bound russia, 

( gilt top, offered at the low price of £5 5s (published price in 
doth, £16 16s). Statistical Account of Selkirkshire, cloth, 

) 8 Statistical Account of Berwickshire, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Dawson’s Abridged Do., 1 vol. 8vo, published at 25s (offered at 

I 7 fie ft,/ 1 M 



Works of Local Interest.— “ The Scottish Border” (see 
Advert.) ; Kelso, Past and Present, by W. F. Vernon (see 
Advert.); Black’s Guides; Mason’s Records of Kelso, Is 6d- 
Wilson’s (Janies) Annals and Memories of Hawick, offered at 
4s 6d each ; Smith’s (of Ednam) Poems, 2s 6d ; James Thom- 
son's^ Hawick) Lyrics, 2s 6d; Hunter’s Biggarand the House 
of Fleming, 8vo, 12s 6d ; History of Coldingkam Priory, by 
Hunter of Wellwood ( see Adven.); Bower’s Account of Melrose 
Abbey, 2s Cel; Wade’s Do. Do., reduced to 6s 6d; The History 
of Peeblesshire, by William Chambers — a few offered at 16s 
(originally published at 31s 6d— now out of print). 

Tate s History of Alnwick, 2 vols, half calf (scarce in its com- 
plete state), 30s. 

Dr Somerville’s Life and Times, various copies, at 6s ; Dr 
Lawson’s, of Selkirk, 7s 6d. 

Complaynt of Scotlande (The), wytli ane Excrtatione to the 
Tlire Estaits to be Vigilante in the Deffens of their Public 
Veil, a.d. 1549, with Introduction and Glossary, bv J A PI 
Murray, Esq. (late of Hawick). 




Rare Books, mostly of Local Interest. 

Slezer’s (Captain John) Theatrum Scotia, containing the Pros- 
pects of their Majesty’s Castles and Palaces, together with the 
most considerable Towns and Colleges, the Ruins of many 
ancient Abbeys, Churches, Monasteries, and Convents with 
Letterpress Description, sixty-eight plates, and with the 
Arms of the Nobility to whom the various plates were dedi- 
cated in gold and colours, folio half morocco, £7 7s. 1693 ; 
facsimile Reprint by the Photo-Lithographic process (18/4). 
‘[Only 250 copies printed, and most of them secured by sub- 
scribers previous to publication. Amongst the “prospects 
are interesting views of Kelso, and of Kelso, Melrose, and 
Dryburgh Abbeys as they existed 200 years ago.] 

The Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads and Songs, with illustrative notes 
by W. H. Logan, Berwick-on-Tweed (Paterson’s reprint .1869), 

1 vol. 8vo, half morocco, Roxburghe style, 21s (offered at 12s 6a). 
John M'Ure’s, alias Campbell, “ Glasghu Facies a view of the 

City of Glasgow, or an account of its Origin, Rise, Progress, 
&c., reprinted from the edition 1736, edited and brought up to . 
the present time by Dr Gordon ["author of the Scotichronicon |, 

2 vols, half calf. , _ ... ,, 

These two most interesting volumes may be described as tne 
Kay’s Portraits of Glasgow. This re-issue is already out of print. 
Haig’s History of ICelso, paper boards, uncut, 9s Gd ; nicely half 
bound, 12s 6d— scarce. 

Morton’s Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, cloth, uncut, 24s. 
Pitcairn’s (Rev. John. Kelso) Sermons, 3s 6d 
Dawson’s (William, Frogden) Inquiry into tlie Causes of Poverty 
and Dependence, including an account of the Corn Laws, 4s fed. 
Letters from Edinburgh (1774 and 1775), old sheep 8s 6d. [One 
of the letters savs— “ The country on this side Kelso is naked, 
vast, and in some places picturesque and pleasing; though its 
great deficiency of wood is very disadvantageous to its appear- 
ance. There are, indeed, some gentlemen’s seats in view of 
the road who are endeavouring to raise plantations of oak, 
ash, and firs in straight rows and sharp angles, after the 
manner of the English thirty years ago,” pp. 4-5.J 
Sheldon’s (F.) History of Berwick, Tweedmouth, Spittal, Nor- 
liam, and Holy Island, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
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A Boll of the Burgesses of the Burgh of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
according to seniority, &c., small 4to, 12s. [The roll begins 
with the name of James Weatherburn, late smith, Castlegate 
(eldest son of John), admitted May 7, 1731. The penultimate 
entry is that of James Forster, timber merchant (second son 
of Ralph), admitted April 29, 1796. This is virtually a 
genealogical roll of the burgesses of Berwick for over sixty 
years."] 

Recollections of Sir Walter Scott,' by J. P. Gillies, advocate 
(1837), 7s. 

Henderson’s (George, surgeon) Popular Rhymes, Sayings, and 
Proverbs of the County of Berwick, with illustrative notes, 2s. 

Jackson’s (James) Historical Tales of Roslin Castle (1837), 5s. 

Thomson (Dr Adam, Coldstream), Life and Ministry of, by his 
son-in-law, Rev. P. Landreth, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

The Border Rebel : a narrative of the year 1745, 2s. 

Hogg’s (James, the Ettrick Shepherd) The Shepherd’s Guide 
(1807), 8vo, uncut, 6s 6d. 

,, . ,, Altrive Tales (1832), vol. 1 ( all published ), con- 

tains Memoir of his own Life, 5s. 

,, „ Winter Evening Tales (1820), 2 vols, 8s 6d. 

Murray’s (Thomas) The Literary History of Gallowav, 8vo, 8s 6d. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) original edition of the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, printed at Kelso 1802, 2 vols. 8vo, old sheeD 
12s 6d. 

Dissertations on the Fcederal Transactions between God and 
His Church, both before and since the canon of Scriptures was 
completed, by John Muirhead, minister of the gospel, Kelso 
(1782)— a beautiful specimen of Palmer’s printing — 8vo, old 
sheep, 6s 6d. 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club Transactions, vears 1838, 1839, 
1842, 1845, 1846, 1847, and 1849 — any of them at 2s 6d. 

“Border Club,” 1 part, all published, 3s (id. 

Abercombie’s (Patrick, M.D.) The Martial Achievements of the 
Scots Nation : being an account of the Lives, Characters, and 
Memorable Actions of such Scotsmen as have signalized them- 
selves by the Sword at Home and Abroad (1711), 2 vols. folio, 
in vellum, 25s (id. [“The production of one of the most 
learned men of the last century, and the work is highly 
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extolled by most of the Scottish Historians who follow 
him.”] 

The Preface and Appendix to the Chartulary of Dry burgh 
Abbey, 1 vol. 

Paterson’s (Thomas H., of Newtown) Memoirs, Poems, and 
Tales illustrative of Border Scenery, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Ridpath’s Border History, 1 vol. 4to, cloth back, several copies, 
offered at the low price of 10s 6d. 

Autobiography of William Jerdan, 4 vols, calf antique, 30s. 

Essence of the Douglas Cause [by Boswell] (1767), Is 6d. 

Religious Discourses by a Layman [Sir Walter Scott], 3s 
6d. 

Scots, True History of, by Captain Scot, of Satchel (Hawick, 
1786). 

English Minstrelsy [collected by Sir Walter Scott and John 
Ballantyne, 1810], 2 vols, 10s 6d. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Border Antiquities, 2 vols. large 4to. (fine 
copy in old style of morocco, gilt edges), £3 12s. 

Cromwell’s Letters from Scotland, and various other Historical 
Tracts of interest of the period, 1 vol. 8vo, edited by Sir 
Walter Scott, offered at 7s 9d. 

Scots Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed, fine copy from the 
Haining Library, with the curious frontispiece, 8s 6d ; another 
copy, 3s 6d. 

Roxburgh and Selkirk, General View of the Agriculture of the 
Counties of, by the Rev. Robert Douglas, D.D., 1 vol. 8vo 
(1798), various copies, 6s and 5s 6d. 

Do. Do. interesting copy, containing 

the autograph of Lord Byron. 

Peeblesshire, General View of the Agriculture of, by Rev. Charles 
Findlater (1802), 6s 6d. 

Maxwell’s Hillside and Border Sketches, 2 vols, half calf, 8s 6d. 

Humours of a Berwick Smack ; or A Trip to London (J 815), 
3s 6d. 

Picture of Scotland, by Robert Chambers, 2 vols, hf. mor., 10s 6d. 

Burns’ (Robert) Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, fac simile 
reprint of the original Kilmarnock edition, 8vo 3 boards, uncut 
edges (Kilmarnock, 1786), 28s. [This fine reprint has now 
become scarce.] 





Poems ehiefly m the Scottish Dialect, by P. Forbes, Dalkeith, 3s. 
Wilson s (Robert) Poems in the Scottish Dialect (1822), 8vo, Is 6d. 
The Bulk ca’d o’ Psalms, or Lilts, or Kirk Sangs, fra Hebrew 
intil Scottis, by P. Hately Waddell, small 4to, cloth, 3s 6d : 
also in wood of the district, 13s 6d. 

Psalm I.— (Specimen.) 

‘ B1 ythe may the man be wha airts-na his gate by the guidin’ 
or tne godlowse ; an wha staus-na i’ the road o’ wrang-doers : an’ 
wha louts-na at the down-sitting o’ lowse-jaukers. 

. 2. _Bufc wi the law o’ the Lord is his hail heart’s-gree : an’ o wre 
his rede sigheth baith day an’ night. 

3. “ For he sal be like the frute-stok planti t by the water-rins, that 
frutes ay weel m hisain frute saison ; an’ his very blade blights-na, 
but a the groictlie he maks luckens. 

,, 4 \ ‘‘ Sic B ke war ne’er the godlowse ; bot like caff are they a\ 
tnat the win s ay strewin’.” 

0 Solomon, in the Lancashire Dialect, as spoken at 
Bolton, translated for Prince Lucien Bonaparte by James 
Taylor Staton, a thin pamphlet in printed paper cover, 6s. 
Lihis curiosity was surreptitiously printed, but the impression 
was immediately secured by Prince Lucien, and except a few 
copies (for presentation, of which this is one, and having 
Prince Lucien’s inscription) it was destroyed.] 

Specimen. 

1. “Th’ Song o’ Songs, which is Solomon’s. 

2. “ Let him kiss me wi’ th’ kissin’s as his meawth : for thy 
love s better nor woine. 

• l Beca ; use °’ th’ sawur o’ thy good eighntments thy name’s as 
eighntment temm’d forth ; theerefore do th’ varjuns love thee. 

4. Poo me, we’U run after thee ; th’ King’s browt me into his 
reawms.’ 

Stoddarts (T. T.) Scottish Angler (the original edition published 
by Chambers, 1835), very scarce, 3s 6d. 

” _ . Songs and Poems (published in Kelso, 1839). 

ihe Epistle of Silly Billy (an Idiot in Newcastle) to General 
Buonaparte [in rhyme]— a scarce and curious Tract, 3s 6d. 
Analysis of the Valuation Books of the County of Roxburgh, 
1643 to 1678, from the Haining Library. 

^ )o - of the County of Selkirk. 

i imi 2^ -rJ r i als ’ f . lllustrative of “ The Hearfc of Midlothian,” 
by Sir Walter Scott (1818). 
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The Abbeys of Teviotdale [by Robert Chambers], plates. 

Picturesque Antiquities of Scotland, etched by Adamde Carondel: 
a collection of 100 interesting views, including Fast, Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Wark Castles ; Melrose, Kelso, Jedburgh, and 
Dryburgh Abbeys, and Coldingham Priory, as they appeared 
nearly a century ago, 25s. 

The History of Battle of Otterburn, by Robert White — now 
quite out of print, and very scarce — offered at 12s 6d. 

Ane Account of the Familie of Innes, compiled by Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, 1698, edited by the late Cosmo Innes (1864), 4to, 
31s 6d — several copies. 

The Border Tour [by the late John Mason, Kelso] (1826), 
5s. 

Catechisms of the Scottish Reformation, edited with Preface and 
Notes by Dr Horatius Bonar (1866), calf antique, red edges, 
small 8vo, 10s 6d — a very scarce book. 

Bonar’s (Dr H.) Prophetical Landmarks (1867), cloth, uncut, 
4s 6d — very scarce. 

Maxwell’s (Lady Darcy of Pollock) Life and Correspondence, 
8vo, 5s 6d. [Lady Pollock was Miss Brisbane of Largs.] 

“Biographia Presbyteriana the Lives of Peden, Semple, R. 
Cameron, Cargill, Renwick, &c. (Thos. G. Stevenson, Edin- 
burgh, 1837), 2 vols. 8vo, calf antique, 18s — a very scarce and 
valuable collection. 

Dr Gordon’s Important National Publication, The Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle for Scotland, consisting of— I. Scotichronicon : com- 
prising Bishop Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, &c., 
illustrated by many fine portraits of the Bishops on steel, and 
numerous woodcuts of seals, antiquities, &c., 2 vols. (1198 
pages) imperial 8vo (Glasgow, 1867). II. Monasticon : an 
Account (based on Spottiswoode’s) of all the Abbeys, Priories, 
Collegiate Churches, and Hospitals in Scotland at the Refor- 
mation, with Photographic Frontispiece, and numerous wood- 
cuts of seals, antiquities, &c. (580 pages) imperial 8vo (Glas- 
gow, 1868). Ill, Journal and Appendix to Scotichronicon 
and Monasticon : or the Catholic Church in Scotland, from the 
Suppression of the Hierarchy till the present time, being 
Memorabilia of the Bishops, Missioners, and Scotch Jesuits, 
illustrated by 11 finely-executed steel portraits of the Bishops, 
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and numerous woodcuts (645 pages) imperial 8vo (Glasgow, 
1869). 

J. <fe J. H. Rutherfurd were fortunate in securing a few of the 
remaining copies of the above important “National Publication,” 
a very limited edition of which was printed for subscribers only. 

The contents of the volumes are sufficient to shew the great im- ! 
portance of the work, and, in the opinion of the advertisers, to 
justify the author’s statement, that it is “the most complete ! 
Ecclesiastical History of Scotland ever published.” ; 

The Monasticon has an especial interest in the district. It em- 
bodies a history of all the Abbeys, Priories, Collegiate Churches, 
Hospitals, and Religious Houses in Scotland, including the Abbeys 
of Melrose, Kelso, Jedburgh, and Dryburgh, and the Priory of 
Coldingham, with their Dependencies, with their Valuations at ! 
the period of their seizure and abolition, together with impressions j 
of Monastic Seals in Steel, Wood, and Stone— Orders of the Reli- < 

gions — Lists and Lives of Abbots and Priors, &c. (the most com- < 
plete ever published). 

J. & J. H. R. have now but one copy left in Roxburgh e morocco, < 
in only second-rate order, offered at £3 10s ; and another in the j 
original 12 divisions, uncut (j published at £5), £3 10s. \ 

STUDENTS’ CLASS BOOKS, &c. 5 

. Loll ins and Chambers’ Pronouncing and Etymological Die- ; 
tionaries, 10s 6d each. 

Stormonth’s Etymological Dictionary, 7s 6d. < 

Creasy’s Rise and Progress of the English Constitution, 7s Gd. < 
White’s (Rev. James) History of France, 6s, j; 

,, ,, Eighteen Christian Centuries, 6s. ? 

Freeman’s Histories General Sketch, by E. A. Freeman, \ 
D C L., 8s 6d ; Italy, by W. Hunt, M.A., 8s; Scotland, by i 
Margaret MacArthur, 2s ; England, by Edith Thomson, 2s 6d ; j 
Germany, by J. Sime, M.A., 3s. > 

Bray’s British Empire, 7s 6d. ) 

The Students’” Series (Murray, London), 8 different vois, j 
7s 6d each. j 

Manual of the History of India, by Meadows Taylor, 7s 6d. \ 

Blackwood’s series of Ancient Classics for English Readers,” ! 
2s 6d each. J 

Tract Society Series— Milner’s England, 5s ; Greece, 2s 6d ; l 
Rome, 3s; Angus’ Bible Handbook, 5s; Wavland’s Elements of \ 
Moral Science, 3s ; Paley’s Evidences, 3s ; Hone Paulinse, 3s; j 
Jevon’s Elementary Logic, 3s 6d ; Gilbert’s Logic, 3s 6d. \ 
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Illuminated, Illustrated, and Handsomely Bound Books 



FOR 

3#arriagE grants anil dFjjrisinias 

A Very Large Selection. 



THE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS, 

Illustrated by Designs by Joseph Wolf, 

Engraved by J. W. and E. Whympkr, 

With Descriptive Letterpress by Daniel Giraud Elliot, 
F.L.S., &c.. 

In Folio , Price 21s. 

Without exception, the twenty illustrations contained in this 
volume are simply unrivalled for their beauty and delineation 
of character. 



Scenes of Scottish Story, 

Including Melrose and other Local Subjects. 

Drawn by W. H. Paton, Sam Bough, W. F. Vallence, 
and others, 

Engraved by William B allingall. 

| Imperial 8vo, Edition 1874 5 Price 7s 6d. 

A graceful and beautiful volume, in which the pictures are 
facts and not fancies. 



Of previously published volumes all the following, and many 
others, are regularly kept in stock. 

The Illustrated Presentation Guinea Editions , in handsome 
cloth bindings , of the following : — 

Poems, by Jean Ingelow. 

Hood’s Poems. Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 
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Macaulay’s Lays of Ancienfc Rome. 

Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers (morocco, 35s). 

IVioore’s Irish Melodies. 

Mrs Gatty’s Parables from Nature. 

Nimmo's Elegant Illustrated Series , 6 vols., 7s 6d each. 

Tract Society Illustrated Series. 

J ohn Bunvan : an Autobiography, small folio — very excel- 
lently illustrated by Downard and Whymper, 6s. 

The MidnightSky : Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets, 
by Edwin Dankin, with 32 Star Maps and other Illustrations, 
small folio, 10s 6d. 

Tristram’s (Rev. Canon) The Seven Golden Candlesticks ; or, 
Sketches of the Seven Churches of Asia, 6s. 

Manning’s (Rev. S.) “Those Holy Fields:” Palestine illus- 
trated by Pen and Pencil, imperial 8vo, cloth, 8s. 

Italian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil, imperial 8vo, 8s. 

Spanish Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil, imperial 8vo, 
8s. 

Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil, imperial 8vo, 8s. 

Lyrics of Ancient Palestine, 8s. 

Arnold’s (Rev. F.) Oxford and Cambridge : their Colleges, 
Memories, and Associations, 10s. 

Howson’s (Rev. J. S.) Scenes from the Life of St Paul, small 
folio, 6s 6d. 

Taylor’s (Rev. C. B.) Memorials of the English Martyrs, 7s 6d. 

British Heroes and Worthies, 8s 6d. 

D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation, thick handsome 4to, 
21s. 

Miscellaneous Illustrated. 

The Life of Man, symbolised by the months of the year, 
large 4to, finest style of morocco, £3 10s. 

Golden Thoughts and Golden Fountains, 14s 6d ( published 
at 21s). 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems, 13s 6d (published at 21s). 

Will’s Poets of Wit and Humour, 14s (published at 21s). 

Sir Roger de Coverley, 7s. 
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The Parable of the Prodigal Son, with Notes by the late Di- 
Hamilton, and Illustrations by Courtney Selus, 8s 6d. 

The Proverbs of Solomon, Illustrated by Historical Parallels 
from Drawings by John Gilbert, and prefaced by Introductory 
Remarks by Dr Bonar, 10s 6d. 

Cassell’s Edition of iEsop’s Fables, illustrated by Ernest, 21s 
( offered at 10s 6d). 

With Coloured or Illuminated Illustrations. 

Common Wayside Flowers, by Thomas Miller, small 4to, 
price 10s 6d — a lovely book. 

Tennyson’s Queen of the May, in illuminated borders, de- 
signed by L. Summerbell, 12s 6d. 

Treasures of Art, 12s 6d. 

The Penitential Psalms, 16s 6d. 

Sentiments and Similes of William Shakespeare, in highly- 
ornamental vulcanite boards, 24s. 

The Robins, by Mr Trimmer, 3s 6d. 

The Basket of Flowers, 3s 6d. 

The Nobility of Life : its Graces and Varieties — 24 original 
pictures, printed in colours, portrayed by L. Valentine, pub- 
lished at 31s 6d (offered for 21s)— a beautiful and cheap volume. 

Fairy Land: a series of Pictures from the Elf World, by 
Richard Doyle, with a Poem by William Allingham, small 
folio, cloth extra, 31s 6d (offered for 21s) — contains the most 
exquisite designs of Fairy Land ever executed. 

BOOKS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 

Photographs of Scottish Scenery. A handsome large 4to 
volume in best morocco, extra style, containing 100 large illus- 
trations (many of them local), mounted on cardboard — issued by 
Valentine, Dundee— £5 5s. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake, illustrated with 12 Photo- 
graphs by Wilson of Aberdeen, published by A. & C. Black, 
Edinburgh, 12s 6d. 

Picturesque Bits from Old Edinburgh, a series of Photographs 
by Archibald Burns, 12s 6d. 

“The Scottish Border,” an account of the Queen’s Visit to 
Kelso in 1867, in various styles of cloth, morocco, and wood. 




Just Published, Kelso and its Vicinity, consisting of 12 Views 
—in Valentine’s best style— of Kelso (2), Kelso Abbey (2), 
Floors Castle, the Tropical Corridor at Floors Gardens, Stitchel 
Linn, Smailholm Tower, Dryburgh Abbey, Melrose Abbey, 
Jedburgh Abbey, and Norham Castle, with Letterpress De- 
scriptions. Price — handsomely bound in cloth — small size, 9s 6d, 
large size, los 6d ; in Wood, 14s 6d and 24s. 

Preparing for Publication , by J. & J. H. Rutherfurd, Photo- 
graphic History of Kelso, consisting of various Views of Ancient 
and Modern Kelso, with Descriptive Letterpress. Principal 
contents: — “ Kelso Stands Bonnie on Tweed” (2 views, 1874) : 
Kelso, circa 1690 et 1745 (2) ; The Abbey, 1760, &c. (4) ; St 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 1760, 1800, 1874, &c. (4) ; Rox- 
burgh Castle (1) ; Floors Castle (2). 

Mounted and Scrap Views and Slides of the District by 
Wilson (Aberdeen), Valentine (Dundee), and Dutton (Bath). 

MAPS AND ATLASES. 

Keith Johnston’s New Handy Royal 4to Atlas, half- 
bound, morocco, £2 12s 6d. 

A. & C. Black’s General Atlas, neiv edition brought up to 
end of the Franco-German War ( shoiving the new boundaries ), 
medium folio, half-bound morocco, £3. 

Philips’ Handy General Atlas of the World, brought 
up to 1874, half morocco, £1 11s 6d. 

Johnston’s Wall Maps, 5s and 13s each; Nelson’s, 13s 6d 
each ; Chambers’s Parlour Maps, 5s each. 

Black’s Large Map of Scotland, 12 Sheets, in Case, 
£1 8s; on Rollers, Varnished, £2 12s 6d. 

Do. Do. of England, 18 Sheets, in Case, £2 

12s 6d ; on Rollers, Varnished, £4 4s. 

Do. Do. North of England, on Rollers, Var- 

nished, 21s. 

Geikie’s Geological Map of Scotland, 5s 6d. 

Johnston’s County Maps of Berwick, Selkirk, Roxburgh, 
and Dumfries, in Cases for the Pocket, or on Rollers, 7s 6d, 
los, and 30s each. Those on Rollers offered at a fourth off: 
those in Cases at a third off. 
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Pocket County Maps of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Durham, 2s 6d each. 

Keith Johnston’s School Atlases, including Modern Geo- 
graphy, Physical Geography, the Classical and the Astrono- 
mical, 12s 6d each. 

A large selection of School Atlases, by different publishers, 
6d to 10s 6d. 



Lately Published, with Portrait of the Author , Price Is Gd , 

H ints to stockowners, 

By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, V.S., Kelso. 



Lately Published , in Pocket to , -price Is ; or with Photo. 
Illustrations, 3s Gd and 5s Gd j in Wood, 10s Gd. 

K elso, past and present; 

Being the First Brunlkes Prize Essay, 1872 ; 
to which is added, 

NOTICES OF THE INDUSTRIES OF THE TOWN, 
AND AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
ROXBURGH CASTLE. 

By W. FRED. VERNON. 



Lately Published, Pi-ice “2s Gd, 

Handsomely bound in cloth, and a proper size for the pocket, 
A New Edition of 

E IVER ANGLING for SALMON and TROUT, 
By the late JOHN YOUNGER, St Boswells; with 
additional and re-written Chapters on Creeper, Stone Fly, 
and Worm Fishing, by the Editor ; and a Portrait and 
Memoir of the Author. 



KELSO : J. & J. H. RUTHERFURD, 20, Square. 
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( RUTHERFURD’S 

! MAP OF THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES, 

< (Roxburgh, Berwick, Selkirk, and part of Northumberland), j 

' Carefully compiled by J. Bartholomew, Edinburgh, F.E.Cr.S., ' 

j from the Ordnance Survey Plans, on the scale of one- third j 

j of an inch to the mile. For beauty of engraving and \ 

; geographical accuracy, this Map surpasses any County j 

i Map of the District ever yet published — it forms an ex- j 

j cellent Hunting Map, Price, Mounted on Cloth, done up S 

j with a sketch map of the District, &c., in a handy case for j 

; the Pocket, 2s. 6d., with an accompanying Epitome of \ 

i country information for the use of tourists, anglers, and S 

) sportsmen, 3s. j 

> 

j RUTHERFURD’S GUIDE AND TRAVELLING MAPS | 

< OF THE BORDER COUNTIES. 



J No. I., Price Scl, 

B ERWICKSHIRE, in Cover, with 7 pages of Letterpress 
Notes. 

| No. II., Price 8d, 

R OXBURGHSHIRE, in Cover, with 7 pages of Letterpress 
Notes. 

- No. III., Price 6d, 

j SELKIRKSHIRE, in Cover, with 3 pages of Letterpress 
j O Notes. 

u Most excellent Maps.” — Scotsman. 



\ J. & J. H. Rutherfurd are Agents, by special appointment, for the 
sale of Ordnance Survey Maps and Plans, 
s’ ' Parishes, Estates, and Farms Extracted, Arranged, and Mounted 
? in any style. 
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J. J. E. Rutherfurd guarantee all Goods stamped with, 
or sent out under cover of, their 



Trade 




Marie 



to be of the Best possible Quality of their hind. 

WRITING PAPERS, ENVELOPES, <k 

This Establishment has been for many years celebrated for Sene ral 
Stationery, especially for Superior Qualities of Writing Papers, and 
Business and Farmers’ Books. 

Price Lists, systematically arranged , can be had on 
application. 

Ordinary 8vo Note. 

The Patent Straw Paper, ordinary 8vo and folio sizes. 

Card and Note Papers, all sizes. 

Commercial sizes. 

Overland Paper, all sizes— Foreign linear and quadlmear, and 
English makes. 

Mourning Note Papers, all borders and sizes : — 

Broad. Middle. Narrow. Italian. 



FUNERAL LETTERS, INTIMATIONS, &c , 

Printed at Two Hours’ Notice, and, when required, Addressed 
and Despatched. Blank Letters to fill up. 
MEMORIAL CARDS in all Styles. 
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Handmade Folio, Quarto, and 8vo Papers. ' 

Hollingsworth’s and Annandale’s Imitation Do. ! 

The celebrated Baskerville Vellum Wove Note Paper, with En- ) 
velopes to suit. The best machine-made writing paper ever ! 
manufactured. j 

Machine-made Folio and Quarto Papers, all kinds and qualities. ! 
Account, Process, Specification, and other ruled Papers. ! 

Official Papers, all sizes — hand and machine makes. ! 

Grays, Foolscaps, Small Hand, Tissues, Cartridges, and othe { 
House Papers. j 

Gray Paper in squares. ! 

Bouquet, Plate, Fondu, Frill, and other Dessert Papers. 

Blotting Papers and Blads. ! 

Writing Cases and Solids. J 

Envelopes, Adhesive and Plain, high and safety shapes, Vellum S 
Quality, Club Opaque, Camden Style, Official, Cloth lined 
Overland, &c. &c. ’ 

Black Bordered Envelopes. j 

Business Envelopes, 4s 8d per 1000 upwards. < 

Brown Web Paper, Rope and common qualities, for underlay- ' 
ing Carpets. j 

Fine Web Cartridge for Hanging Wardrobes. j 

Ordinary Qualities of Browns and Grays. j 



DIES DESIGNED AND CUT. 

Envelopes and Note Paper Stamped with Initials, or from 
Private Dies. 

Specimens and Prices supplied by Post when required. 



LABELS FOR ADDRESSES, &c. j 

Eyelet — Cloth, J ute Paper, and Parchment. 

Adhesive— own make, of good paper. j 

Game and other special Labels and Addresses printed and got up j 
_ to order. > 

Drapers Price Labels, 6d per box ; Numbered Labels, 

any size. j 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATIONERY. 



Quills and Quill Pens, 6d to 5s 6d 
per quarter ; and in Boxes, 6a, 
Is, Is 6d, 2s, 2s 6d, and 3s 
each. 

Swan Quill Pens, best quality, in 
boxes of 6, price 3s. 

Quill Nibs, in Boxes, 6d, Is, 2s, 
and 4s. 

Best Sealing Wax, Id, 2d, 4d, and 
6d, per Stick. 

Lawyers’ Parcel Wax, 2s Gdperlb. 

Red Tape, Id, 2d, and 3d per 
piece. 

Botanical Paper, Is 9d per Quire. 



Plain, Address, and Calling Cards. 
Pocket Pencils, J. & J. H. R.’s 
and Cohen’s make. 

Patent Leads and Solid Inks for 
Re-filling Pencil Cases. 

Perry’s Patent Pocket Pencils in 
Ivory, Aluminium, and Silver. 
Elastic Bands. 

Patent Paper Fasteners. 

Palmer’s Wax Vestas. 

Liquid Gum, Glue, and Cement, 
Id, 4d, 6d, and Is per Bottle. 
Varnish Brushes. 



Carbonic Paper (White, Black, and Coloured) for Manifold Writing. 

Travelling Desks, Tourist Cases, and Papetries. 

CARD CASES, IN LEATHER, SHELL, AND PEARL. 

Pocket Boohs, Portemonnais , and Purses. 



Miscellaneous Fancy Articles. 

Stationery Cabinets. 

Bookmarkers, all lengths, with Ivory and Gilt Pendants. 

Do., of Coventry Silk manufacture. 

Penmaking Machines. 

Copying Presses, Damping Brushes, and Oil Skins. 

Paper Knives and Reading Hooks, in Bone, Ivory, and Rosewood. 
Ivory Pocket Knives, for paper and fruit. 

Gold Presentation Pen and Pencil Cases. 

Ivory, Pearl, and Shell Penholders. 

Papier Mache and Ass-skin Tablets, ‘ Where is its,’ &c. 

Lock-up Envelope Boxes in Oak and Leather. 

Blotting Books in Roan and Morocco, with and without Locks. 

M etallic Books, and Inserts and Pencils. 

Pocket Wallets and Bill Cases 
Perforated and Embossed Cards. 

Do., Mounted and Unmounted, for Bookmakers. 

BOOKS and other Articles in the Wood Work of the District. 



CARTE DE VISITE ALBUMS, in endless Variety. 
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J. & J. H. RUTHERFURD’S 

SELECTED STEEL PENS, 

Manufactured expressly after their own 
instructions, and combining 
many improvements. 

| NIBS — FINE, MEDIUM, BROAD, AND “J.” POINTS, 

} For Correspondence and Book-keeping, 

In Quarter, Half, and Gross Boxes, at 9d, Is 4d, and 2s fid. 
j STEEL PENS, for School use, manufactured expressly for J. & J. 
j H. Rutherfurd. 

j NIBS— FINE, MEDIUM, AND BROAD POINTS, in Gross and 

{ Half Gross Boxes at Is 4d and 9d. 

SHOULDER PEN, for Finishing Lessons, in Gross and Half 
} Gross Boxes, Is 9d and Is. 

\ BARREL PENS — FINE, MEDIUM, BROAD, AND “ J.” POINTS, 
l in Boxes of One Dozen at 9d. 

> SMALL BARREL — LONG STIFF POINTS, 

for General Work, in Boxes of 1 Dozen at 5d. ' 

j Steel Pens by Perry, Gilliot, and Heath. 

J “The Hindoo,” “The Waverley,” “The Owl,” and the 

> “Pickwick.” 

“ Ye Old Court-Hand Pen,” in boxes, 6d and Is. 



WRITING INKS. 

> Perth Black, Becord Office, Thin Office, and Japan, Duncan & 

Flockharts, Stephens’, Cochran’s, and Perth Fluid, Field’s 
“Non-Corrosive,” Simpson’s “Edinburgh,” &c., at Id 2d 4d 

> 6d, Is, Is 6d, 2s, and 3s per Bottle, or in Jars at 3s 6d. * * ’ 

J J. & J. H. Rutherfurd’s Office Ink, 8d and Is per Bottle. 

? J. & J. H. Rutherfurd’s “New Registration” Ink, at'ld, 2d 4d fid 

Is, 2s, and 3s ’ ’ ’ 

j *** This is a mixture possessing the flowing qualities of Fluid Ink 
( with Immediate Blackness. 

i J. & J. H. Rutherfurd’s “Useful Ink,” a fluid which writes 

] black, and can be used as a Copying Ink. ] s 3d. 



RED, VIOLET, AND OTHER FANCY INKS. 
Cochran's, Duncan & Flockhart’s, Perth. &c.. 9d. Is fid. and ,q« 
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BUSINESS BOOKS, 

CONSISTING OF 

LEDGERS— Foolscap, Post, and Demy Sizes. All Styles of Binding, 
all Qualities of Paper, and in Ordinary and English Rulings. 
DAT BOOKS— Long and Broad Folio, and in Single and Double 
Money Rulings. 

CASH BOOKS AND JOURNALS. 

LOCK JOURNALS, LEDGERS, AND CASH BOOKS. 

SEDERUNT AND MINUTE BOOKS— Ruled, with and without 
■ Margins. 

PASS BOOKS— all Sizes. 

COPYING LETTER BOOKS, Best and Medium Qualities, and 
all Thicknesses. 

INDEXES (Separate), Narrow and Broad. 

SALE ROLL BOOKS, INVENTORIES, AND INTERLEAVED 
INDEXES. 

BUSINESS BOOKS of Special Rulings, Sizes, Bindings, or Printed 
Headings quickly and carefully attended to. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY. 

4to CYPHERING BOOKS — Plain and Ruled, and Cross Ruled. 
VERSION and EXERCISE BOOKS — all Thicknesses. 

BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 

SLATE PENCIL, Soft, Hard, and in Wood. 

INDIA RUBBER— Plain and Vulcanite ; and ERASER. 

SLATES— Best Welsh, with and without Frames ; all sizes. 

Do., lined, for Music. 

SLATE CLEANERS, 4d and Gd ; SPONGES, Id to 3d. 

NELSON’S BOOK SLATES, Id and 4d. 

COPY BOOKS (Ruled) — Small Hand, Text, Half-Text, and Mixed 
Hands, Gd, 2d, and Id. 

Do. (Headed) — Swan’s Geographical, Biographical, and 

Ordinary Varieties, Gd. 

Do Do. Darnell’s, Chambers’, and Famell’s, Gd. 

Do. Do. Progressive Series and The “Edinburgh ” 

— all the varieties, 2d. 

NUMERICAL FRAMES (required in Schools by the Rules of the 
New Code), Is, 2s, and 3s. 

Books for Single and Double Entry Book-keeping published by 
W. & R. Chambers. 



Cartridge for Map Drawing. 

Drawing Copies, Model Books, and Sketch Books. 
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rutherfurd’s 

BOOK CLUB. 



J & J. H. RUTHERFURD respectfully direct attention to 
• their Book Club, which affords to Town and Country 
Subscribers great facilities for obtaining a, liberal supply of all 
the New and Popular English and Foreign Books in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, Adventure, and Fic- 
tion. 

The following moderate terms of Subscription have been 
fixed 




Tear. 
£1 1 0 
16 0 
1 15 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 



Hal*- Tear. Month, 

£0 12 6 

0 15 0 £0 4 0 

1 0 0 0 5 0 

1 15 0 0 7 6 

3 0 0 



All Subscriptions are chargeable in advance. 

Subscribers are not admitted for any shorter time than one 
month. 

Carriages to and fro to be paid by the Subscriber. 

Charge for a boy (who cannot always be had) to carry Bags 
to the Station, 4d or 6d. 

Periodicals count as volumes, and only one Periodical of the 
current month allowed at a time with each 3-volume subscrip- 
tion. 

For the convenience of Country Subscribers, where facilities 
for changing Books are limited, a 3-volume Novel will be 
counted as only 2 volumes. 

The Club is open every WeeTc Day for the exchange of Books 
from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it closes at 4 
p.m. Books for the country will be taken in after these hours, 
but, as a rjale, exchanges will not be made later. 





